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The Hardware Division at Washington 


How the Headquarters Presided Over by William A. Graham 
Is Organized and How It Works 


By W. L. CROUNSE 
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The “war city” from the top of Washington monument. The cross indicates the Quartermaster General’s office 


WASHINGTON, July 22, 1918. 


on business, the chances are ten to one you are 

in search of the headquarters of the recently 
organized Division of Hardware and Metals of the 
Quartermaster Corps, presided over by William A. 
Graham, assisted by a number of the best known 
men in the trade. This important division was 
originally established last February as a branch of 
the Supply and Equipment Division of the Quarter- 
master Corps, but the volume of its transactions 
and the broad scope of its work have since increased 
to such proportions that on June 1 it became in turn 
a full-fledged division. 

In these days when we are all thinking in billions 
whenever we have occasion to consider Government 
expenditures, it is well fo recalf what the Govern- 
ment used to spend in order that we may have an 
understandable basis for comparison. After all, 
statistics are only relative and mean little standing 
by themselves. 

It is only a decade since Congress, in the course 
of two years, appropriated one billion dollars to pay 
all the expenses of the Government. The Congres- 
sional leaders were forced to apologize for their so- 
called extravagance and defended themselves by 
declaring that a billion dollar Congress was neces- 
sary for the support of a billion dollar country. 

The Hardware and Metals Division will probably 
spend for hardware and metals alone half as much 
during the coming year as sufficed for the support 
of the entire country during either of the two years 
covered by our first billion dollar Congress. There 
may have been some waste in those old-time expen- 
ditures, but every dollar disbursed upon the author- 
ization of Mr. Graham’s division is carefully 
weighed against the Government’s needs, and when 
it goes out its equivalent in sound merchandise 
comes in. In this way Mr. Graham and his corps 
of experienced assistants are doing their bit toward 
the winning of the war. 


[ you are a hardware man visiting Washington 


When the United States was at peace the War 
Department purchased the bulk of its hardware 
through the several depot quartermaster’s offices 
throughout the United States. The expenditures 
were not large and did not tax the organizations 
handling them. After we became involved in the 
big European conflict, however, the needs of the de- 
partment for its rapidly expanding army increased 
with surprising rapidity, and in a short time far 
outgrew its purchasing facilities. 

Origin and Development 

fi PERECIATING the importance of expert as- 

sistance in the buying of great quantities of 
hardware and metals certain to be needed during 
the period of the war, the department established, 
last February, the Hardware and Metals branch of 
the Supply and Equipment Division of the Quarter- 
master Corps and induced Mr. Graham to take 
charge of it. From the date of the establishment 
of the branch it grew steadily in importance and 
its ramifications spread in all directions. 

It soon became apparent that a more comprehen- 
sive organization was necessary to handle the busi- 
ness in a thoroughly up-to-date fashion, and on 
June 1 the branch expanded into a division with 
what is regarded at the Capital as one of the best 
technical organizations that has been gotten to- 
gether in. Washington. 

A glance at the accompanying chart indicates the 
general scheme of organization. At Mr. Graham’s 
left elbow is his vigilant secretary, George §. Eb- 
bert, formerly treasurer of the Johnson Sales Co., 
Pittsburgh, who is tireless in relieving his chief of 
details. Mr. Graham needs no buffer to keep the 
public away, for he is here to meet the public and 
he handles the business of his big office with charac- 
teristic celerity. 

As connecting links with his organization, Mr. 
Graham has two assistants, one on outside relations 
and the other on inside relations, The former is 
Major H. L. Arnold, well known in the trade as 
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The Chief and the Men Who Work With Him 


W.A. GRAHAM 


. M. LYNCH 


6. 5. EBBE 


N.L.ARNOLD 


secretary and treasurer of the Terre Haute Mallea- 
ble & Manufacturing Company. The assistant on 
inside relations is Major H. P. Hill, who came to 
Washington from the Crucible Steel Company. 

As the Hardware and Metals Division is a pro- 
curement office, first, last and all the time, and as 
the goods it buys embrace as large if not a larger 


H.PHice 


Photos by Harris & Ewing 


category than those purchased by any other buying 
organization in the Government service, it seemed 
to Mr. Graham desirable to classify the articles 
purchased and to place them under the control of 
men competent to buy them with intelligence and 
discrimination. For this reason he has adopted 
three great groups or classifications of merchandise, 
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placing each under the jurisdiction of a procurement 
branch with an expert at its head. 

Branch No. 1 covers heavy hardware and metals. 
Its chief is George W. Welles, secretary and man- 
ager of the Kelley-How-Thomson Company, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Branch No. 2, which buys tools, is under the 
direction of W. F. Fusting, formerly managing 
buyer of tools for the Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Branch No. 3 buys the kitchen and camp equip- 
ment, which includes many important articles, and 
its chief is W. J. Peck, formerly of the Crunden- 
Martin Company, St. Louis, and more recently with 
the Winchester Arms Company. 

The organization of so important a division as 
that engaged in buying hardware and metals for 
the Quartermaster General naturally requires the 
services of an expert in developing proper business 
routine and in co-ordinating the activities of the 
entire division. For this purpose Mr. Graham or- 
ganized Branch No. 4 on Methods and Service and 
put in charge of it T. M. Lynch of New York, an 
expert accountant and organizer of high reputation. 

Smooth and Efficient 
‘Tm. briefly, is an outline of the splendid team 
Mr. Graham has organized and which is han- 
dling an enormous business for the Government with 
a smoothness and efficiency that strike the casual 
observer as surprising, especially in view of the fact 
that this division is but six months old. 

If you are coming to Washington on business with 
the Hardware and Metals Division, you will wish to 
know something of its location and surroundings. 
Viewed from the top of the Washington Monument 
the building housing the division lies northwest, 
almost in the center of what in Washington is 
known as the War City, made up of more than a 
score of enormous structures: which, while the ma- 
jority of them are temporary in character, have all 
the substantial smartness that good design and a 
liberal use of pebble-dash and concrete can give 
them. 

Directly east of the Quartermaster General’s 
office is the magnificent home of the Pan-American 
Republics, built of white marble and permanent as 
the Capitol itself. To the north are the homes of 
the Council of National Defense, the War Industries 
Board, the Fuel and Food Administrations, and sev- 
eral minor office buildings. To the south are two 


vast structures of solid concrete now being built for 
the future housing of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, which have far outgrown their present ac- 
Far away to the southwest, almost 


commodations. 
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on the shore of the Potomac, stands the Lincoln 
Memorial at the west end of a two-mile plaza that 
reaches to the Capitol. 

The big buildings for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are substantial, permanent structures, but the 
Quartermaster General’s office and all the other 
buildings referred to are to be demolished after the 
war and the present sites will be covered into the 
city’s great parking system. 

Being but temporary in character, these build- 
ings were put up with amazing speed, some of them, 
covering entire blocks, having been erected in thirty 
days or less, including complete heating installa- 
tions, electric light, wiring and plumbing. The in- 
terior walls and partitions of the majority of these 
buildings are of beaver-board on 2 x 4 studding and 
while their appearance is far from ornate, they 
serve the purpose excellently and no doubt will far 
outlast the war. 

The headquarters of the Hardware and Metals 
Division is but ten minutes’ sharp walk from the 
hotel center across the park below the Treasury and 
the White House. A jitney will take you there in 
half the time for half a dollar, or, if you chance to 
be at an uptown hotel, a Potomac Park street car 
will transport you in ten or tweive minutes, passing 
the Treasury, the White House, the State, War and 
Navy Building, the Department of Commerce and 
the new Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Simple and Spartan 

HE offices of Mr. Graham’s division are units in 

a vast democratic system. If you are looking 
for polished mahogany, plate glass and glittering 
fixtures of any kind you will be disappointed. Every 
room is like every other room and all are furnished 
with a Spartan-like simplicity that reminds one of 
the dormitories of the West Point cadets. Service- 
able oak desks, a few file cases for correspondence, 
some chairs with exceedingly hard bottoms and a 
plentiful equipment of telephones go to make up the 
interior furnishings of this business-like establish- 
ment. ‘ 

The practical value of Mr. Graham’s organization 
of branches and corresponding category of hard- 
ware items will be seen at a glance. Whether you 
are coming to Washington or merely desire to cor- 
respond with the division, it will be of great service. 

Having found the item in Which you are inter- 
ested, you have buf to note the procurement branch 
which has it in charge, and you will then know ex- 
actly with whom you are to deal. If you are call- 
ing, you will be able to ask immediately for Messrs. 
Welles, Fusting or Peck, as the case may be. If 
you are writing regarding items included in the 





of the Hardware and Metals Division, Quartermaster General’s Office 
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category of Branch No. 1 you can address your 
letter something like this: 


Quartermaster General’s Office, Hard- 
ware and Metals Division, 


War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Attention of Mr. George W. Welles. 
This will save time. It constitutes a short cut 
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in sending your letter to some other procurement 
branch than the one with which you wish to trans- 
act business. 

By the application of sound business principles 
the organization of the Hardware and Metals Divi- 
sion has been rendered as nearly automatic as any- 
thing governed by brains should be. 

Following is a list of articles purchased for Quar- 


that will bring your communication to Mr. Welles’ 
desk more expeditiously than if it were compelled 
to make the roundabout journey by reference from 
department to bureau and from bureau to division. 
Also it obviates clerical mistakes that might be made 


termaster Corps by the Hardware and Metals Divi- 
sion, with the number of the Procurement Branch 
handling the article to the left of that article. 
Kindred items not mentioned will be purchased 
through the same branch. 








1. Adzes 1. Bolts, Floor 3. Clip, Kettle, Bearer, 3. Excelsior 3. Handles, Mop 

3. Agate Ware 1. Bolts, Machine Hinge 3. Expanders, Hose 1. Handles over 36” 

2. Alphabets, Steel 1. Bolts, Stove F.H. and 3. Clip, Kettle, Bearer, 3. Expanders, Tube 3. Handles, Thermos Can 
(Marking outfits) R.H. Stationary 1. Expansion, Bolts 4x3 1. Handles under 36” 

3. Andirons 1. Bolts, Tire 1. Clip, Rope 2. Extension Bit 1. Hangers, Door 

1. Anvils 1. Bolts, U for axles 2. Clippers, Bolt 1. Extinguishers 1, , Hardies 

8. Asbestos Cement 1. Borax 2. Clippers, Fetlock 8. Extinguishers, Charges 3. Hangers, Pipe 

3. Asbestos Packing 2. Borers, Tap 2. Clippers, Horse for 1, Hasps and Staples 

3. Asbestos Wicking 3. Bottoms, Chair 1. Clips, Wire, Rope 1. Extinguishers, Fire, 1. Hasps, Locker Door 

3. Atomizers, Insect 2. Bouncer, Saddlers 3. Cloth, Emer Various 1. Hasps, Various 

2. Augers, Assorted 3. Bowls 1. Cloth, Wire, Screen 1. Eyes, Bolt 2. Hatchets, Various 

2. Awls 3, Bowls, Lavatory 1. Clothes Line 2. Eyelets, Brass 1. Headers, Tool 

1. Axes 3. Box, Ash complete 3. Clothes Pins 2. Eyes, Screw 3. Heads, Shower 

1. Axe Helves (Handles) 3. Box, Solid Fuel 1. Clubs, Police 3. Heaters, All Kinds 

3. Boxes, Ash 3. Colanders 8. Farriers, Tools 1. Heavy Hardware 

3. Babbitt Metal 3. Boxes, Bread 3. Collars, Stove Pipe 3. Fasteners, Belt 1. Helves, Axe 

3. Backs, Oven 3. Boxes, Feed, G. I. 3. Columns, Water 1. Fasteners, Door 2. Hoes iy 

3. Bags, Paper 3. Boxes, Fire 2. Compasses, Various 3. Faucets, Oil 1. Hinge, Door ra 

3. Balances, Spring 2. Boxes, Mitre 8. Compound, Boiler 3. Faucets, Wood 1. Hinges, Various ie 

8. Balers, Boat | 3. Boxes, Service Plumb- 3. Compound, Salt 1. Felt, Roofing 8. Hods, Coal 5 

1. Balls and Chains ing 1, Compound Welding 1. Fence Wire 1. Hoods, Forge 

3. Balls, Float, Fuller 2. Braces, Carpenter 3. Compressors 3. Faucets, Wood 8” 3. Hoods, Range 

3. Barometers 1. Braces, Iron 1. Concrete Mixer (commissary chests) 2. Holders, Stake 

3. Barrels, Ash 1. Brackets, Assorted 3. Connectiong, Basin and 3. Fenders, Bolt 3. Hollow-Ware 

i. Barrels, Bolt 6” Door 1. Brackets, Door, Hinge Bath 3. Fillers, Oil 1. Hooks and Staples 

8. Bars, Grate 1. Brackets, Shelf 8. Cocks, Various 3. Filters 2. Hooks, Box 

3. Basins, Lavatory 1. Brackets, Telephone 3. Cooker. Camp, Lid. 3. Fire Oven Sets 8. Hooks, for Fire Irons 

3. Basins, Wash, Tin 1. Brads, Wire Handle, Latch 3. Fittings, Pipe 2. Hooks, Hay 

3. Baskets, All kinds 1. Brass, All kinds 3. Coolers, Water a Fittings, Various 3. Hooks, Meat 

3, Baths, Shower 1. Brass Rods 1. Copper 2, Files, Steel 3. Hooks, Meat for Racks 

3. satteries 1. Brass Sheets 2. Coppers, Soldering 3. Fixtures, Paper Roll 1. Hoops, Barrel 

1. Bars, Claw, Crow 1. Brass Wire 1. Cord 3. Fixtures, Paper Roll, 2. Horses, Stitching 

1. Bars, Digging 3. Branches, Pipe 1. Cord, Plumb Bob 18”—24” 3. Hydrants 

1. Bars, Lining 3. Broilers 3. Corkscrews 3. Flanges 

1. Bars, Pinch 3. Broilers, Large 1. Cotters 8. Flashlights 8. Incinerators 

1. Bars, Slice 3. Bristles, Sewing 3. Cots 1. Flatters 2. Indicators, Speed 

1. Bars, Tamping . Bronze, Rods 2. Countersinks 3. Flatware, Table 3. Injectors 

3. Bearers, Collapsible  § trooms, All kinds 8. Coupling, Various 3. Floats 3, Iron, Angle Assorted 
Kettle 3. Brushes, All kinds 3. Coverings, Pipe 3. Floats, Cork 3. Iron, Angie for cooker 

3. Bearings, Ball Zs Srushes, Horse 3. Covers, Double Boiler 3. Flue Cleaners sec, 

3. Beaters, Egg 3. Buckets, Water 3. Covers, Dust Large 3. Flue Stoppers 2. Irons, Branding 

3. Bedsteads a suffers 3. Covers, Dust Small 3. Flues 2. Irons, Calking 

1. Bell, Door :. Zuilders, Hardware 3. Covers, Fire Door, 3. Fly Paper 2. Irons, Clinching 

1. Bellows S sulbs, for Gasoline Sight Hole 3. Fly Traps 3. Irons, Grab 

3. Bellows, Insect Furnace 3. Covers, Insulated 1. Forges 1. Irons, Corner 

1. Bells, Strap 2. Burners 8. Covers, Oven 1. Forgings 1. Irons, Leg 

1. Bells, Various 8. Burners, Carbide 8. Covers, Pot 2. Forks, Cutlery 2. Irons, Soldering 

8. Belt Dressings 3. sushings, Pipe 8. Covers, Sponge, Can 2. Forks, Hay and Stable 1. Irons, Various 

3. Belt Fastenings, Lac- 2. Buttresses 8. Crayon, All kinds 2. Forks, Meat 3. Insect Powder Ex- 
ings, etc. 1. Butts 2. Creasers 2. Forks, Small terminators 

3. Belting, All kinds 2. Crimpers 3. Founts 3. Insect Powder Guns 

2. Benches, Saddlers 1, Cable Slings 8. Crockery Ware 2. Frames, Hack Saw 3. Insulation, Asbestos 

1. Bender, Tire 2. Calipers 8. Crocks 3. Fronts, Oven 8. Insulation, Remov- 

3. Benders. Pipe 1. Calks. Toe 8. Cross Irons 3. Funnels able, Corn 

3. Bends, Pipe 3. Calls. Boatswain 3. Crosses 3. Funnels, Copper, ° 

2. Bevels 3. Candles, Plumbers 8. Crossovers Tinned 1. Jacks, Screw 

3. Bibbs, All kinds 8. Candlesticks, Galv. 8. Cups, Various %. Funnels, Ordinary, Tin 1. Jacks, Wagon 

2. Bits, Auger, Ship ron 3. Cuspidores 3. Funnels, with strainers 8. Jacket, Water 

2. Bits, Center, Gimlet 3. Candlesticks, G. I. 2. Cutlery 3. Furnaces 3. Jars, Battery and 

2. Bits, Countersink Spiked for-commis- 3. Cutters, Meat, and 1. Fullers Hydrometer 

2. Bits, Extension sary chests Parts for 2. Jaws, Bolt Clipping 

2. Bits, Gimlet 3. Cans, Night, Urinal 2. Cutters, Various 3. Galvanized Ware 3. Joints, Assorted 

2. Bits, Plane 3. Cans, Snonge 3. Dampers, Smoke Stack 8. Gaskets, Various 8. Joints, Pipe 

2. Bits, Reamer 3. Cans, Thermos 3. Dampers, Stove’ 1. Gates, Molasses 3. Jute, Spun 

2. Bits, Screw Driver 3. Cans. Various 83. Desks, Field 2. Gauges, Draw 1. Jute, Twine 

ae sits, Twist for wood or 3. Cannisters 1. Deming Spray Carts 2. Gauges, Mortise 
metal 3. Caps, Dust 2. Diamonds, Glass Cutter 2. Gauges, Saddlers 3. Kettles 

2. Blades, Awl Harness 3. Caps, Various Metal 3. Diaphrams, Various 2. Gauges, Screwthread 3. Kettles, Camp 

2. Blades, Awl Stitching 3. Camp, Utensils and 2. Dies, Loop Saddlers 8. Gauges, Steam or 3. Kettles, Coffee 

2. Blades, Butcher Saw, Outfits 2. Dies, Various ater 3. Kettles, Cooker 
Keyhole 1. Carts, Deming Spray 1. Diggers, Post Hole 2. Gauges, Sheet Metal 3. Kettles, Tea Ename? 

2. Blades, Clipping Ma- 1. Casters, Furniture 3. Dippers 2. Gauges, Twist Drill 1. Key Blanks 
chine 1. Casters, Refrigerator 3. Dises. Various Valve 2. Gauges, Wire 1. Key Springs 

2. Blades, Channeller 1. Casters, Various 8. Disinfectant 2. Gimlets 8. Keys, Water 

2. Blades, Compass Saw 3. Castings, Stoves 8. ishes 3. Glasses, Gauge 3. Kitchen Utensils 

2. Blades, Hack Saw 3. Cement, Stove 2. Dividers 3. Glasses, Water 2. Knives, Bread 

3. Blades, Meat Chopper 1. Chains, Drag 2. Dogs, Lathe 8. Glassware 2. Knives, Butcher 
and Meat Saw 1, Chains, for Cook 1. Duvoor Pulls 8. Globes, Lantern 2. Knives, Carving 

2. Blades, Meat Saw Chests 8. Doors, Ash 3. Globes, Lantern Rail- 2. Knives, Drawing 

2. Blades, Pruning Saw 1. Chains, Halter 8. Doors, Fire road 2. Knives, Farriers 

3. Blocks, Meat 1. Chains, Stay 8. Doors, Oven 3. Globes 3. Knives, Paring 

3. Blocks, Rub 1. Chains, Geeperting 3. Drainers 3. Glue 2. Knives, Pruning 

1. Blocks, Swage 1. Chains, Various 3. Drainers, Various 3. Goggles 2. Knives, Putty 

1. Blocks, Tackle 3. Chairs, Barrack 3. Draw Hook 3. Goose Necks 1. Knobs, Door 

3. Blow Pipes 3. Chairs, Folding 2. Dressers, Emery Wheel 2. Gouges 3. Lacing. Belt 

1. Blowers 8. Chalk 3. Dressers, Various 8. Governors, Various 3. Ladders 

1. Blowers, Hand, etc. 2. Channelers, Assorted 8. Dressing, Belt 3. Graphite 3. Ladles 

3. Blowers, Stove 3. Charges, for Fire Ex- 1. Dressing, Hoof 8. Grate Bars 3. Lampblack 

3. Boards, Bread tinguisher 8. Drift, Boiler Makers - 3. Graters 3. Lamps, Various 

3. Boards, Drain 2. Chests, Carpenter 8. Driers, Clothes 3. Grates 2. Lanterns, Dark 

3. Boards, Locker Door, 2. Chests, Commissary 2. Drills, Breast 2. Grinders Tool 8. Lanterns, Folding 
Cut 3. Chests, Cook 2. Drills, Hand 2. Grindstones 2. Lanterns, Inspectors 

3. Boards, Serving °. Chests, Farriers 2. Drills, Post 2. Grips, Linemans 3. Lanterns. Marine 

3. Boards, Stove 2. Chests, Saddlers 2. Drills, Twist 3. Grease Pots 1. Lashes, Whip 

8. Boards, Table 2. Chests, Tool 3. Dusters 3. Griddles 1. Latch, Door 

3. Boats, Gravy 2. Chests, Wheel-wright 3. Grinders, Meat 1. Latches 

2. Bobs, Plumb 1. Checks, Door 3. Ears for Galv. Iron 2. Groovers, Tinners 3. Laundry, Hardware 

3. Boilers, Coffee 2. Checking Tools Buckets 2. Gummers, Saw Supplies 

3. Boilers, Double %. Chambers 3. Ececentrics, for Fuller 3. Lavatories 

3. Boilers, Field Range 2. Chimneys, Various Cocks 1. Hammers, Heavy 1. Lead 

3. Boilers, Plates for R.R, 3. Chips, Butter, China 2. Edgers 2. Hammers, ht 1. Lead, Calking 

3. Boilers, Rice 2. Chisels, Various 3. Biectors 1. Handcuffs” 1. Lead. Sounding 

8. Boilers, Round Ordi- 3. Choppers, Food 2. Elbows, Hoods 2. Hendles, Agricultural 1. Leg, Irons 
nary 2. Chucks, Various 8. Elbows, Stove Tool 3. Legs 

8. Boilers, Square, Ordi- 3. Clamps and Chain Sets 8. Elbows, Stove Pipe 8. Handles, Broom 8. Legs. Hinged 
nary 2. Clamps. Various 8. Emery 2. Handles, Chisel 2. Levels 

3. Boilers, Storage 3. Clay. Fire 3. Enamel Ware 1. Handles, Hatchet and 2. Lids 

3. Boilers, Various 3. Cleaners. Various 3. Engine Repairs Hammer 3. Wids, Cooker Com- 

1. Bolts, Assorted 3. Cleats, Various 3. Engine Supplies 3. ‘Handles, Lid Lifting partment 

1. Bolts, Carriage 2. leavers 2. Equipment. Horse 2. Handles, Miscellaneous 1. Lifts. Sah, ete. 

1. Bolts, Bye 1. Climbers, Pole Shoers, Emergency Tool 3. Lifters, Stove 
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Lime, Chlorinated 
Lines, Chalk 
Lines, Log 
Lining, Zine 
Links, Leg 
Links, Open 
Links, Various 
Locker, Rear 
Lockers, Trunk 
Locks, All Kinds 
Locks, Kettle Lid 
Lubricators 
Lumberman’s Hard 
ware 


Machines, Clipping 
Machines, Eyelet 
Machines, Mowing 
Machines, Saddlers 
Creasing 
Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Tinners 
Tools 
Machine Tools 
Mallets 
Mantle, Gas 
Marine, Hardware 
Marking Outfits 
Marline 
Marline Spikes 
Marmites (Food 
Containers) 
Mashers, Potato 
Mats, Various 
Mattocks 
Matting. Cocoa 
Mauls, Spike 
measures, Enamel- 
ware 
Measures, Graduated 
Measures, Liquid 
Measures, Liquid, etc. 
Measures, Tape 
Measures, Tinned 
Menders, Hose %” 
Menders, Harness 
Metals 
Mica 
Mill Supplies 
Micrometers 
Mirrors, Glass 
Mirrors, Trench 


Mops 

Mops, Yacht 
Mowers, Lawn 
Muzzles, Dog 


Nails, Horse Shoe 
Nails, Various 
Needles 

Nippers, Farriers 
Nippers, Nail Cutting 
Nippers, Saddler 
Nipples 

Nipples, Hose 

Nuts 


Oakum 

Oar Locks 
ars 

Oil Stoves 

Oilers 

Openers, Box 

Openers, Can 

Oven 

Overflow 


Padlocks 

Padlocks. Locker Door 
Packing. Various 
Paddles, Lift Raft 
Palms 

Paints 

Pans 

Pans, Dish 

Pans, Frying 

Pans, Grate 

Pans, Sance and Stew 
Paper, Sand 

Paper, Toilet 

Parers. Hoof 
Partitions 
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Paste, Pipe Joint and 
Soldering 

Peelers, Bakers, 
Blades only 

Picks, Ice 

Picks, Mason 

Pincers 

Picks, R.R. and other 


Pipe, Brass and Copper 


Pipe, Conductor 

Pipe Dies 

Pipe, Flue 

Pipe, Iron 

Pipe, Oven K.D, 

Pipe, Stove 

Planes, Woodworkers’ 

Plates, for Fire Box 

Plates, Pie Tin 

Plates, Various 

Pliers, All Kinds 

Plugs (See Stopper) 

Plugs, Fuse and 
Fusible 

Plugs, Dock 

Plungers, Pump 

Points, Drive 

Pointers. Spoke 

Points, Glaciers 


Pokers, Stove and Fire 


Pole Line Hardware 
Poles, Pike 
Polish, Metal 
Polish, Paste 
Polish, Stove 
Posts, Fence, Metal 
Pots, Coffee 
Pots, Marking 
Pots, Cooking, ete. 
Pots, Solder, Glue 
Pots, Tea, Enamel 
Preservers, Life 
Presses, Baling 
Presses, Clothes 
Pritchels 
Pritchels, Saddlers 
Pritchels, Sailmaker 
Pruners, Tree 
Pullers, Nail 
Pulls, Sash 
Pullers, Spike, Claw 
Pulleys, All Kinds 
Pulleys, Door 
Pulleys, Transmission 
Pulleys, Tiller Rope 
Pulls, Water Closet 
Pumice 
Pumps, Hand, Double 
Acting 
Pumps, Water or 
Gasoline 
Punches, Various 








Racks, Hose 

Racks, Folding, Bread 

Racks, Towel 

Racks, Whip 

Radiators 

Railroad Hardware 
akes 

Ranges, All Kinds 

Ranges, Army, No. 5 
Single 

Rasps 

Rasps, Plumbers 

Ratchets (See Drills) 

Ratchet, Brake, Lever 

Razors, Safety and 
Regular 

Razor Sets 

Razor Strops 

Reamers (See Bits) 

Reamers, Pipe 

Reducers, Pipe 

Reels, Chalk Line 

Reels, Hose 

Rings, Life Buoy 

Rings, Muffin 

Rings, Packing 

Rings, Stove 

Rings, Supporting 

Rings, Various, Tron 

Rivets, Assorted 
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Rivets and Burs, 
Copper 

Rivets and Burs, Iron 

Rivets, Clinch 

Rivets, Harness 

Rivets, Tinners 

Rivet Sets 

Roasters, Coffee 

Rods 

Rods, Sewer 

Rollers, Barn Door 

Rollers, Pipe Cutter 

Rollers, Sash 

Rollers, Towel 

Rope, Cordage 

Rope, Wire 

Rotators, Log 

Rounders 

Rules, Carpenters and 
Saddlers 


Saddlers’ Tools 

Safes, Office 

Safes, Steel 

Safety Razor Blades 

Saucers 

Saw Sets 

Saw Bucks 

Saws, Meat 

Saws, Various 

Seales and Weights 

Scales, Bakers’ 

Seales, Counter 

Scales, Dough 

Scales, Folding 
Platform 

Seales, Spring Balance 

Scales, Various 

Scissors. Various 

Scoops, Flour 

Scoops, Flour, Large 

Scoops, Large, 
Aluminum 

Scrapers, Box 

Scrapers, Dough 

Scrapers, File 

Scrapers, F'oor 

Serapers, Ship and 
Boat 

Scrapers, Wood, Box 

Screw Drivers 

Screw Eyes, Brass 

Screw Eyes, Iron, 
Bright 

Screw Plates 

Screws, Bench 

Screws, Cap 

Screws, Hand 
(See Clamps) 

Screws, Jack 

Screws, Lag or Coach 

Screw Clamps 

Screws, Machine 

Screws, Marble or 
Slate 

Screws, R. . or F. H. 
Iron or Blued 

Screws, Set 

Screws, Thumb 

Screws, Wood, R. H 
or F. H. Brass 

Scoops, Coal, ete, 

Scuttles, Coal 

Scythes 

Seals 

Seats, Chair 

Seats, Closet 

Sets, Carving 

Sets, Fire 

Sets, Rivet 

Sets, Nail 

Sets, Saw 

Setters, Tire 

Shackle, Screws 

Shades, Window 

Shafting 

Shakers, Pepper and 
Salt 


Shaves, Spoke 
Shears, Various 
Shears, Crimping, etc. 
Shears, Grass 

Shears, Lamp 
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Sign on the Quartermaster General’s office 


Shears, Office 
Shears, Pruning 
Shears, Roaching 
Shears, Saddlers 
Shears, Tinners 
Shoes, Pipe-down, 
Spout 
Shelves, End 


Shoes, Horse and Mule 
ire 


Shovels, F 
Shovels, Potato 
Shovels, Snow 
Shovels, Various 
Sickles 

Sides, Oven 
Sieves, Flour 
Sifters, Ash 
Sinks 

Skillets 
Skimmers 
Skimmers, Large 
Skin, Chamois 
Slabs, Basin 
Slice Bars 

Slicks 

Snaths 

Snips, Tinners’ 
Sockets, Whip 
Soil, Plumbers 
Solder 

Spatulas 

Spades 

Spelter 

Spikes, Iron 
Spiders 

Spikes, Marline 
Spoke Pointers 
Spoke Shaves 
Sponges 

Spoon, Posthole 
Spoons, All Kinds 
Spoons, Large 
Spout, Oi] Can 
Spouts, Conductor 
Sprayers 
Spreaders, Flame 
Spring Balances 
Sprinklers, Lawn 


Stacks, Hinge, Smoke 


Stakes, All Kinds 
Stakes, Steel 
Stakes, Tinners’ 
Stampings. Small 
Stands, Boiler 
Stands, Swage. Block 
Staples 

Staples, Fence 
Staples, Locker, Door 
Starters, Bung 
Stays, Basin 
Squeegees 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Steamers 

Steels, Butcher 
Steels, Carving 
Steel, Various 
Sticks, Rossing 
Stems, Plumber 
Stencil Plates 
Stocks, Camp 
Stocks and Dies 
Stones, Sharpening 
Stones, Various 
Stopper, Basin 
Stoppers, Flue 
Stops, Door 
Stocks, Whip 
Stove Pipe 
Stoves, Tent 
Stoves, Various 
Strainers 
Strapped Hose 
Strapped Pine 
Stretchers, Wire 
Strops, Razor 
Swabs 

Swage Blocks 
Swages, Saw 
Swages 

Swivels 
Syringes, Oil 


Tables, Cook 
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Tables, Various 
Tables, Molding 
Tableware 
Tableware, Crockery 
Tableware, Glass 
Tableware, Silver 


Tacks, Thumb 
Tanks, Steel 
Tampers 
Tap Borers 
Tapes, Measuring 
Tent Stoves 
Test Plugs 
Testers, Hoof 
Thermometers 
Thermometers, Oven 
Thimbles, Rope 
Thimbles, Tables 
Tickler, Saddler 
Tinware 
Tips, Gas 
Tire, Steel 
Toggles, Trace 
Tongs, Blacksmith 
Tools, Masons’ 
Tools, Linemens’ 
Tools, Carpenters’ 
Tools, Tinners’ 
Tools, Blacksmiths’ 
Tools, Saddlers’ 
Tools, Machinists’ 
Tools, Plumbers’ 
Tools, Trench 
Tops, Oven 
Torches, Gasoline 
Traps, Fly 
Traps, Rat 
Travelers, Blacksmith 
Trench Covers 
Trench Tools 
Triers, Grain 
Trimmers, Saddlers’ 
Trimmers, Various 
Trough, Eaves 
Trowels 
Trucks, Warehouse 
Tubing, Various 
Tubs 
Tubs, Cutters, Boilers 
Tureens 
Turn Buckles 
Turners, Cake 
Turners, Pan 
Turns, Cupboard 
Tuyere Irons 
Twine 
Twine, Wrapping 
Cotton 


Unions 

Urinal Repairs 
Utensils, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen 


Valves Various 
Ventilators 
Vises, Bench 
Vises, Blacksmith 
Vises, Hand 


Washers, Axle. Leather 
Washers, Plumbers’ 
Washers, Steel 
Weeders 

Wedges 

Weights, Hitching 
Wheels, Emery 
Whetstones 
Wheelbarrows 
Whip Stocks 

Whips 

Whistles and Chains 
Wicking 

Wicks, Various 
Wire Barbed 
Woodenware 

Wool, Steel 
Wrenches 
Wrenches, Axle 
Wringers, Various 
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An Eastern Hardware Hustler in the 
West 


By Louis J. HECKLER 
(Continued from last week) 


UW YEDNESDAY, JULY 10.—I want to take 
this opportunity of telling you of the hos- 
pitality shown to the delegates of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs’ Convention by the 
citizens of San Francisco. 

Nothing has been left undone which would add 
to the comfort and enjoyment of the people who 
are visiting here this week. 

Before I came here I was always under the im- 
pression that the people of this wonderful city 
spelled boost—“boast,” but I must say that I am 
mistaken. The people, the climate and everything 
here is so wonderful that it is only natural for 
one to boost this city after even a short visit here. 

This morning I attended what I think was the 
most instructive session of the convention. An 
address was given by Mr. Samuel C. Dobbs of the 
Cocoa Cola Company of Atlanta, Ga., entitled, “Sav- 
ing the Nation and Business.” The speaker took 
the position that the nation and business are in- 
separably linked in the war, and that constructive 
salesmanship should be applied to the problems 
which confront business now, and in making pro- 
vision for those that are surely to come after the 
war. His one big thought in this message that 
impressed me most was “Don’t say ‘when the war 
is over,’” but “when we win the war.” 





The cartoon I am sending herewith shows more 
clearly than I can explain the true purpose of his 
own wonderful message. Advertising is the light 
house that will keep national business from going 
on the rocks of destruction. I have spoken very 
little of the entertainment features of this con- 
vention, but I must give credit to the Hawaiian 
delegation from the Honolulu Advertising Club 
for the amount of time, effort and money spent in 
preparing what was termed “Hawaiian Night” at 
one of the leading hotels here. Souvenirs from the 
Hawaiian Islands were distributed to each guest, 
and music and Hawaiian dancers provided enter- 
tainment during the entire evening. 


Over Skyline Drive 


THURSDAY, JULY 11.—This was the last day of 
the Advertising Convention. The session this 
morning, at which all the officers were re-elected, 
was perhaps one of the best sessions held during 
the entire week. This afternoon and evening the 
delegates were the guests of the Oakland, Cal., 
Advertising Club. More than 250 strong, we were 
met by a committee from the Oakland Advertising 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce, with automo- 
biles and were taken on a tour through Oakland 
and its environs. 





Sporting goods window seen by Heckler at the store of F. R. Chown Hardware Co., Portland, Ore. The back- 


ground was made from a piece of beaver board on which the scene had been painted. The foreground was made 
from a piece of canvas painted to continue the scene to the front of the window. 
feet wide. Ordinary wall paper was used for the balance of the floor and walls. A moss-covered log, a few rocks 


and a little moss completed the window so far as the setting was concerned 
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The canvas was about three 
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Advertising the lighthouse for national business 


We went over to Oakland on Harbor Route ferry 
and thus were able to get a comprehensive idea of 
the vastness of the shipbuilding industry. We 
were then taken for a 60-mile ride by auto over 
the sky-line drive, which gave us an opportunity 
to see the beauty and charm of the surrounding 
country. We saw some of the most beautiful 
homes in this country. Almost every home here 
is surrounded with the most beautiful flowers, 
which bloom constantly the year around. After 
the auto ride we were entertained to-night at a 
dinner at the Hotel Oakland. I will leave San 
Francisco this evening at 10.20 o’clock for Port- 
land, Ore. 

FRIDAY, JULY 12.—When I woke up this morning 
we were traveling through the northern part of 
California. I will not arrive in Portland, Ore., 
until 7.30 o’clock to-morrow morning, so I will tell 
you what I saw from the train to-day. 

This part of California is very mountainous 
and the scenery is beautiful. A little while ago 
we passed a small settlement called 
“Castle Crag,’ where we could see 
many vacation camps. The people 
from Southern California come up 
here and spend several weeks each 
year to rest. I understand that the 
fishing is very good up here in the 
mountains. We are now passing 
through*the Sacramento Cafiyon, one 
of the most picturesque sections of 
this wonderful State. 

We have just witnessed a very in- 
teresting sight. Away up on the 
mountain side we saw a forest fire 
and away off in the distance we can 
see the peak of Mt. Shasta covered 
with snow. The charm of this trip 
along the Shasta Route of the South- 
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ern Pacific Railroad through the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains is recognized by the traveling world. It offers 
a succession of grandeur and scenic beauty unex- 
celled by any railroad trip in America. Shasta 
Canyon is one of the year-round charms of this 
section of the country. Shasta water, real soda 
water charged with natural carbonic gas, rushes 
on close to the tracks, and combined with the 
wooded mountain makes a scene of untold inter- 
est to the traveler. 

We have just passed “Mossbrae Falls.” Here 
one of the numerous streams which have their 
origin in the melting snows of Mt. Shasta divides 
itself into a lot of little waterways before reach- 
ing the top of a wooded semi-circle cliff, from 
which point it tumbles into the Sacramento River 
a hundred feet below. 
Visit to the Shipyards 

SATURDAY, JULY 13.—I am writing this on the 
train which leaves Portland at 11 p. m., which will 
bring us into Seattle, Wash., at 6.30 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. I have had a very busy day in 
Portland from the time of my arrival this morn- 
ing until the train pulled out a few minutes ago. 

I first called upon a friend of mine who is con- 
nected with one of the large shipyards here and 
through his influence I was able to get first-hand 
information about our shipbuilding program, 
which I know will be of very great value to me. 

I saw how ships are constructed from the time 
the keel is laid until they are completely equipped 
ready to carry our boys “Over There” to get the 
double-headed buzzard that roosts at Berlin. I saw 
many ships, just how many I am not allowed to 
tell, in all stages of construction. My friend and 
I went through most of them from stem to stern, 
and he pointed out to me many interesting things 
which I will never forget. 

Right here I want to say that the shipbuilding 
industry is certainly booming the hardware and 
tool business in Portland. Every hardware dealer 
that I called upon is up to his neck in business; 
this, together with the serious shortage of help 
here, and the inability to get certain kinds of 
goods, makes the hardware men here hustle as 
they have never hustled before. 

I also called upon several furnace dealers here 
and their big problem is in getting black and gal- 
vanized sheets. One dealer told me that he had 
a large stock of furnaces on hand, but was unable 
to install any of them because he could not buy a 
simple sheet of iron. The other dealers, were a 
little bit more fortunate because they had a small 
supply of material on hand, but after this is used 
up they said that it would probably be necessary 
to shut up shop until after we win the war. 

This afternoon I took a drive over the Columbia 





Tool window, also by F. R. Chown company 
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OUR SIXTH SHIP 
IS OFF THE WAYS 


“Dalana,” 4500 Ton Ballin- 
Type Boat Launched on 
May 18. Mrs. Avther 
Langguth Sponsor. 


hand from start to finish, for on entering 
the water her headway was checked so 
gradually, by the use of anchors » tflat she 
rode the w 
length from Ae 
final step. 


. as the space of he 
shore before co 


on hand and re 
rowd with patriotic airs 


Our yard band was 
galed the large « 


HE Resniatiliag of the 
“Dalana”™ Jast Satur 
day was the most succes 
ful in the history of the 





s. Arthur Lang 
cof Judge Lang 





launching was about 1500 
tons. Her keel was Inid 
on January 29 and was, 
with the exception of the 
installation of machinery 
at least 95 40-100 per 
cent complete. The addi 
tional toonage furnished 
by the “Dalana” has 
raised our quota to 27,000 
tons since the first launch- 
ing, December 3, 1917. 
Credit is due to those who 
had the launching in 


ING OF THE “DALANA by Aagetwa Studio.) 


INSERT. vk ARTHUR LANGOUTH, Sit \NSUR Photo ay Le Roy Norv.) 








NEW OFFICER, MR. 
* *LOW, INTRODUCED 


vivg to» New Officer of Company 
Guest of Honor at Get- 
Together Meeting Satur- 
day, May 18. 





mer of this enterprising estab- 
lishment. Mr. Hagenbuch, who 
is a very young man, has more 
pep and vim in him than any 
other hardware salesman I have 
met since I started on this jour- 
‘ ney, and it is a real pleasure for 
me to be able to present to you 
several photographs of his won- 
derful displays. 

The sporting goods window 
looks almost like many of the 
scenes which I saw on my jour- 
ney, and it looks so natural that 
it attracted hundreds of sports- 
men to the window. The back of 
the window was covered with a 
painted scene and then the floor 
and sides were covered with wall 
paper and natural ferns and 
rocks. There were just enough 
goods displayed in this window 
not to interfere with the beauty 
of the scene. 

The other window shown is a 
tool display that has real punch 
to it. Every tool in this window 
stands out like a sore thumb, and 
judging from the crowd of me- 
chanics I saw in the store buy- 
ing tools, the window worked 
wonders. 

The shipworkers in this city 
of are at this time the best custom- 
oa ao ers the Chown Hardware Com- 
aaa, pany has. Perhaps the reason 

for this is because this hustling 
concern is using display space in 
every one of the house organs 
issued by these men. Every 


“May 25, } 1918 
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s departments of 
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ent. with a few remarks, 
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Newspaper of a Portland shipyard 


is claimed by the Port- 
landers to be America’s most wonderful scenic 
drive, and I guess they are almost right. This 
wonderful driveway is about 60 miles long, and 
was built by the State of Oregon and the city of 
Portland at a cost of several millions of dollars. 

Leaving Portland by auto we passed through 
one of the most interesting suburban districts of 
Portland onto the Highway. The first stop we 
made was at Crown Point, a most wonderful view 
point, from which one could sée up and down the 
Columbia River a distance of 35 miles. 

At this point the road encircles the rock 725 ft. 
along the river. The Vista House, erected to the 
memory of the Oregon pioneers, is located in the 
center of this circle. After passing this rock the 
road descends on a 5 per cent grade. It is hung 
on the steep slope of the mountain side, then it 
loops back and forth in order to maintain the 
fixed grade. The road parallels itself five times 
and over 1000 ft. of roadway is located on one 40- 
acre tract of land. There are numerous waterfalls 
which come over the side of the mountain, and 
of these Multnomah Falls is the most beautiful. 
There the water falls for a distance of almost 
700 ft. 


River Highway, which 


Chown Hardware Co. Visited 


To-day I called upon the F. R. Chown Hardware 
Company, which is located at 223 Morrison Street, 
and here I had the pleasure of meeting Walter E. 
Hagenbuch, the head salesman and window trim- 


shipyard publishes a small paper 

which keeps the men in each 

yard interested in their work. 
The paper contains monthly gossip of the yards and 
the men read the paper religiously. As a result 
the Chown advertisements come in for their share 
of attention and produce results. 

I cannot help mentioning here how interested 
these western merchants are in HARDWARE AGE. I 
have not seen a copy of HARDWARE AGE for two 
weeks, and at every one of the stores where I have 
asked for the last issue I was informed that it had 
been taken home and read. A trade journal must 
be interesting and instructive to a dealer when 
he will take it to his home. 

SUNDAY, JULY. 14.—I will not be able to tell you 
anything about the hardware stores here in 
Seattle, because I am going to leave early in the 
morning on the boat which will take me across 
Puget Sound to Victoria, B. C. The stores are 
not open here to-day, so I spent the day in sight- 
seeing. 

In my next article I will tell of my experiences 
in Canada. 





The Neptune Hardware Co., Norwalk, Conn., has 
awarded to William Lawler a contract for a factory, 
50 x 75 ft. 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has awarded a contract to the Ellison Construction 
Co., Hartford, for an addition, 35 x 82 ft., one story. 


The Plunkett Shock Absorber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
B. B. and W. H. Plunkett and C. A. Ogren, 1344 Pacific 
Street. 





























ALL ABOARD 


Knights of the Grip 


This Is An All-Pullman Train 
No Extra Fare 
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PRIZE STORY CONTEST 
“My Best Sale” 


S| MN 


Open to all hardware traveling salesmen. 
Every story used in HARDWARE AGE gets a 
prize. 


2 | $100 
Second Prize ......... 75 
240 Bey) | 50 
POUrth PYIZC o6.05 6656 25 
Pitth: Prive in... c.ess. 15 
isttt Prize ici... 10 


All others used....$5 each 


Just tell in your own way the story of 
your best and most interesting sales from the 
standpoint of business-building suggestions. 
Every traveling man has many good sales to 





his credit, but there is always one humdinger, 
a rip snorter, that is not only memorable but 
is rich in what it may suggest to other trav- 
eling men. Let the story speak for itself. 
Write that story to HARDWARE AGE. There 
may be a hundred dollars in it for you and 
there is sure meat in it for the other boys 
on the road. 
Contest closes Sept. 15. Address your en- 
velope to 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Best Story Contest. 


























| EDITORIAL COMMENT 





“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You”—Il 


‘é6 R. BUYER, It’s Up to You,” the fea- 
M ture article in the last issue of this 
paper, has struck a most responsive 

chord in the hearts of hardware men. Re- 
quests for thousands of reprints of this edi- 
torial have already been received. These re- 
quests will probably demand a hundred thous- 
and of the booklets we have prepared. We hope 
so, for the object of this editorial was twofold. 
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First, it was intended so to emphasize Hun 
atrocities that the merchandise of these damn- 
able deceivers would never again find its way 
back into the markets of America. This would 
naturally result in perpetuating the many man- 
ufacturing industries which have been so re- 
markably developed here during the past four 
years. 


But that is not all. The other reason reaches 
































August 1, 1918 


right into Germany and Austria, hits at their 
pocketbooks, demoralizes their hopes and takes 
all the glow out of ‘the gilt-edged future of 
which they have been dreaming, and on which 
they are counting heavily. 

We have continued reports of food shortage 
in the Central Powers. These reports are con- 
tinuous, and would, if swallowed whole, con- 
vince us that Germany and Austria are on the 
verge of starvation. It must be exceedingly 
disappointing to the German propagandists 
that we refuse the bait. The truth of the 
matter is that the enemy, while denied many 
luxuries, can go on feeding their people with 
essentials for at least two years. 

Then there is the incessant rattle of news 
proclaiming labor troubles in the Central Pow- 
ers. If this propaganda was taken at par, we 
would be thoroughly convinced that internal 
labor troubles would soon develop a revolution 
that could be counted on to completely disrupt 
the flow of war munitions to the Hun armies. 
Thoroughly convinced that this was the case, 
we would let down on our aggressive campaign 
to train more soldiers, to make more guns, to 
turn out more ammunition, and to raise and 
rush to our men and our Allies more foodstuffs. 

Yes, if we were fish enough to jump at this 
clumsily made bait we would be hooked for fair. 
But, Mr. Hun, we aren’t going to swallow it. 

We have too much common horse sense. We 
know that in a country under stern military 
dictatorship that the workmen are afraid to act 
against the Government, even if they feel like 
it. This fear is caused by a wholesome respect 
for a little weapon commonly known as the 
machine gun. When fifteen soldiers with two 
machine guns can whip to a standstill a thou- 
sand disgruntled workmen, the danger of labor 
uprisings is just nothing at all. 

For Single Track Minds 
fs HE German psychology in this propaganda 
is for single-track minds. We have the 
other kind, so we won’t waste our time shoot- 
ing at these targets which are being hoisted to 
divert our aim. 

The editorial, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” 
shot straight at a body of Germans and Aus- 
trians who are subject to propaganda. 

The former prosperity of the Central Powers 
was founded absolutely on the business they 
developed with the outside world. The greatest 
port of Germany was absolutely dependent 
upon business relations with other countries, 
and the many manufacturing cities supplying 
the goods shipped out of Hamburg were like- 
wise dependent upon foreign trade. 

These big manufacturers, these big interna- 
tional merchants, these ship owners are busi- 
ness men. They are thinkers. They know that 
the Kaiser’s paper money in circulation is not 
backed by a metal reserve. They know that 
the paper money in circulation in Austria and 
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Germany exceeds all the land and property 
values of the Central Powers; they know that 
the condition of their countries is not merely 
exceedingly perilous, but that they are broke, 
and these business men are worried. 

The only ray of sunshine they can see is that 
beam of hope that when hostilities cease they 
will again take up that foreign business on 
which they founded their former prosperity. 
Every spike we drive into that rapidly dimin- 
ishing hope is a nail in the Kaiser’s coffin. 
Every firm resolve to refuse to deal with these 
treacherous people, in the days to come, weak- 
ens their morale. Every firm statement of no 
more American business to Germany and Aus- 
tria hastens the day when the big business ele- 
ment of these countries will turn on the war 
party and with all their power demand a cessa- 
tion of the slaughter. 

“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You” is American 
propaganda. The letters now pouring into this 
office from loyal American hardware manufac- 
turers and merchants emphasized the stand this 
publication has taken, supports the judgment of 
its editor, and declares in no uncertain terms 
that the hardware trade of the United States 
is acting as a unit in the high resolve that our 
business is a religion in so far as we consider it 
too sacred to be given to a group of peoples who 
have outraged all the things we hold dearest, 
and by their acts have sunk well below the level 


of common decency. 

The death knell of hardware made in Ger- 
many and Austria has been rung. It is the 
pealing of a new Liberty Bell striking clear, 
emphatic notes. 

Here are some of the first letters received: 


“Best Thing I Have Ever Seen” 


Altoona, Pa., July 25, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, New York, N. Y. 

My dear Roy: I have read with interest your editorial 
in HARDWARE AGE, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” 

This is the best thing that I have ever seen along 
these lines and is certainly great. This store long ago 
adopted the policy of no goods “made in Germany,” nct 
only now but forever, and anything that cannot be pur- 
chased that is made somewhere else will be one of the 
things that we will be out of. 

I do not believe we have an article in stock to-day 
that was made there, and if I find any I shall buy a pair 
of rubber gloves (made in U.S. A.) so as not to allow 
the dirty piece to touch my hands, and consign it to 
scrap glass barrel. 

I wish that you would send me some reprints of this 
paper and with kindest regards, believe me, Your friend, 


(Signed) FRANK H. GOODFELLOW. 


One Purchasing Department in Line 


Baltimore, Md., July 25, 1918. 

Mr. Roy F. Soule, care of HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Soule: You have done a bit of real writing 
in your time, but you reached the pinnacle in this week’s 
issue of HARDWARE AGE, in your article, “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You.” You have said all there is to be said, 
and the subject isn’t open for any argument whatever. 
Contrary to all precedent, there aren’t two sides to this 


(Continued on page 92) 





I Bought a Carving Set 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


66 OTHER is coming over for Sunday din- 

M ner,” said friend wife the other day, “and 

I’ve ordered a chicken. For goodness 

sake, will you see that the carving knife is sharp 

enough so you won’t get the chicken into your lap 
carving it as you did last time?” 

There is a time for talking and a time for keep- 
ing still, and that was a time for the latter. I 
nodded assent and made a bee line for the pantry, 
where I hunted up the carving knife and made an 
inspection of its edge. Edge is not the right word, 
really, because it hadn’t any edge. If it had a 
back and a front, I couldn’t tell which from t’other, 
as they say. 

On the way downtown I stopped into Rogers’ 
Hardware Store. It’s a brand, spang, new store, 
with new fixtures and new goods, and, I guess, new 
men behind the counters. Anyway, the man who 
met me didn’t know where to find the carving sets 
until he asked somebody else. 

If he had quietly informed himself without at- 
tracting everybody’s attention, I think it would 
have been better, but he shouted across the store, 
“Hey, Hank, where’s the carving sets?” 

I guess the only trouble was that with everything 
so new, they just hadn’t got used to locations yet, 
but it sounded crude. Finally we found the goods, 
and the clerk began to set out on the show case 
fancy satin lined boxes containing shiny knives and 
forks. 


“I don’t want anything in a fancy case,” I said. 
“What I want is a darned good knife with an edge 
that will stay sharp long enough to carve at least 


one chicken. I don’t care whether I have a fork 
or not, but I suppose it would look better to have 
the fork to match. 

“All we’ve got are in these cases,” said the man. 
“T don’t believe they stick you much for the cases, 
though. They look kind o’ cheap.” 

I agreed with part of what he said. The cases 
did look cheap enough, most of them. 

“Of course, if you don’t like the goods, I’m sorry, 
but it’s the best we can do for you,” and his Royal 
Highness began putting the sets back into the show- 
case. I concluded I’d had a hint to go, so I went 
out, and nobody shed any tears over my departure. 


Lived to Regret It 


LIVED to regret my hasty decision not to buy 

there, for I forgot all about carving sets and 
chickens and mother-in-law until Sunday, when I 
had to saw up a fowl again with that old hack- 
saw, while friend wife looked on with a smile that 
said more than words. If it had been possible, I 
would have taken that chicken right down to a 
hardware store then, and had it cut up on the 
counter where there were plenty of knives. 

Next day I lost no time in going shopping again 
to be prepared for what might happen in the future. 
I saw some carving sets in the window of a jewelry 
store and went in. 

“Let me see some of those carving sets,” I said. 

“Carving sets? Yes, sir,” responded a dapper 
man behind tortoise rimmed goggles. In a jiffy he 
had what looked like about a thousand dollars’ 
worth of knives and forks on the show case and was 
telling me about the thickness of the plating, the 
number of jewels, and I don’t know what all. All 
I really remember was that “expensive” stuck out 
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all over the whole show, and when I finally made 
him name a price before giving me the life history 
of the reputation of the store and what its name 
meant on the box, the figure he mentioned made my 
contribution to the last Red Cross War Fund look 
like a piker’s purchase of Thrift Stamps. 

“Have you nothing cheaper?” I gained courage to 
ask. 4 

“We handle only the best,” replied to jeweler. 

Much as I admired the principle thus established, 
I was forced to leave, because I was not buying a 
wedding present. I went to the hardware store 
where we always buy things for our house. 

“Hello, George,” said the proprietor when I went 
in. “How’s everything?” He was turning over the 
pages of a catalog of some kind on the show case 
and he didn’t look up except to see who it was. He 
didn’t act as if he expected me to buy anything. 

To be sure, I go into that store often enough 
when I don’t buy. I go in to visit with this same 
proprietor, Hiram Grinnell, a mighty good fellow 
and a good salesman, to judge by the way I’ve seen 
him handle some cantankerous country customers. 
He had a right to think I had just come in for a 
visit, and he had a right to go on with his catalog 
inspection. ‘It isn’t rights that I am thinking about. 
It is results. 


Needed to Be Rubbed Right Way 


HAPPENED to have a chip on my shoulder that 

morning. I needed to be rubbed the right way 
and shown considerable courtesy, and Hiram went 
on with his reading. I wandered along to where I 
saw the cutlery and halted and peered into the 
show case. I saw there just such carving knives as 
I wanted. They looked like knives made to cut 
with instead of to give away. They seemed to be 
steel instead of precious metals. 

I waited a few minutes for Hiram to wake up. 
Yon know how it is. At first when a man doesn’t 
notice you, you’d just as soon speak up, but you 
wait, and after you’ve waited a little, you begin to 
get irritable, and then you wouldn’t make the first 
advance for anything. It was so in this case. 
Hiram didn’t pay any attention, and pretty soon I 
began to get hot under the collar, and I walked out. 
Hiram, as I went out, said without looking up, 
“Come in again when you can stay longer, George.” 

Many a time I have seen a clerk lose a sale be- 
cause he was a poor salesman, and I have heard 
clerks condemned for a thousand faults, but I don’t 
know that I ever saw one blamed for a neglect that 
often occurs. That is the neglect to treat friends 
and friendly visitors as possible customers. 

It didn’t occur to Hiram that I might come in to 
buy something and never mention it if he didn’t 
offer to sell me something. I believe that anyone 
who comes in has a right to be regarded as a pos- 
sible purchaser until he indicates the contrary. 

Badly as I wanted just what Hiram had to sell, 
and easy as it would have been to tell him so, I was 
just peevish enough to walk out and go to another 
store, and not half as good a store at that. The 
other store didn’t pretend to be a big store. It 
didn’t pretend to carry a good stock. It inclined 
more to the variety store style of stuff. 


Clerk Right at the Door 


WALKED in, and there was a clerk waiting for 
me right at the door. We have to admit that 
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Here are three recent 
windows by the War- 
ner Hardware Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 
Above is a window of 
carving sets and 
bridal gifts rich in 
suggestions for Sep- 
tember and October 
windows. Note the 
white pillars and use 
of plants. The Auto 
Strop window was in 
red and white and 
brought good business. 
The sporting goods 
window was purposely 
made rather crowded 
to indicate the wide 
variety of stock to se- 
lect from. It boosted 
sales big 
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the cheap stores with cheap clerks often do have the 
advantage of having plenty of help so you don’t 
have to wait. This clerk was a girl, and she didn’t 
know a hawk from a handsaw, I suppose, unless the 
labels were on them. But when I asked about carv- 
ing sets, she showed them to me, and after showing 
me their regular line of cheap junk, over which I 
frowned while I considered whether to go back to 
Hiram and pocket my pride, she turned to a shelf 
behind and brought down a box with the remark, 
“Here is something better I have’ been asking the 
manager to stock because a good many people seem 
to want to pay more for a carving set.” 

She may have got the cart before the horse. Peo- 
ple may pay more because they want better goods 
rather than the reverse, but that isn’t the point. 
She had the good sense to see that I didn’t want the 
cheap trash and she wanted to make a sale. Not 
every higher priced clerk seems really to want to 
make a sale. 
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“This is a sample set,” she said. “I got the agent 
to leave a set to see if I could sell any of them. 
Here is a knife I know will cut, because it’s made 
by the best cutlery company in the business, and | 
know that their name on any kind of a knife means 
that the knife will cut. I’ve seen their advertising. 
Probably you’ve seen it too. Don’t you think they 
make good knives?” 

I knew they made good knives and I said so. 

To make a long story short—long if I told all of 
my conversation with the girl, because I saw she 
was ambitious and wanted to do business, and I was 
inclined to listen and get her ideas—I bought the 
set and paid for it and went my way, and have been 
satisfied ever since. 

Now, isn’t that transaction a sad commentary on 
certain types of salesmanship, if it is salesmanship 
at all? It strikes me that it is strange that some 
kinds of hardware clerks sell as much stuff as they 
do. It only shows how anxious we are to buy. 





Hardware Conditions in England, 
France and Canada 


K. CARTER & CO., 66 and 68 Reade Street, 

R New York, buyers for jobbers, have com- 

* piled an immensely valuable summary re- 

lating to the iron and steel and hardware trade of 

England, France and Canada from the reports of 

consuls. This information they have sent to their 
clients as follows: 

“We have for some time been corresponding 
with the American consuls in the large cities of 
England and France, gathering information in 
regard to what effect the war has had upon the 
iron, steel and hardware business of those coun- 
tries. We supplied each consul with a set of 
questions bearing on the subject, which we asked 
them to answer, and we are more than gratified 
with the trouble they have taken in order to fur- 
nish us with the information we asked for. 

“We have spent much time in compiling the 
numerous answers, and the answer to each ques- 
tion is a compositive answer based on the many 
replies. 

“We undertook to collect this data, feeling that 
the information would be both interesting and 
valuable to you at this time. As never before 
business men have been driven to a marvelous 
development of their personal and economic re- 
sources. A host of ideas, feeling, beliefs and sen- 
timents have been brushed aside and things ac- 


To what extent are they employing their women 
help, especially in the sales force and _ stock- 
keeping? 


How is the hardware business in England in 
general? 


What departments are doing the most business? 





COMPOSITE ANSWERS FROM AMERICAN CONSULS IN ENGLAND 


‘ Nearly all firms are using women to some extent; 


complished which before the war would have 
been hailed as impossible. ; 

“You will note that there are three sets of 
answers attached—one dealing with the effect and 
conditions in England; one applying to France, 
and the other to Canada. The Canadian informa- 
tion we secured direct from houses in Canada. 


“Recently we were permitted to read a letter 
from the president of one of the largest commer- 
cial houses in London to a personal friend here 
in New York, and with permission we repeat below 
an interesting paragraph from this letter: 


In August, 1914, most of the stores in 
Great Britain were attacked with a case of 
fright and their first thought was to reduce 
their expenses. We went ahead, in no way 
curtailing ours, but ‘carried on’ as usual to 

, our undoubted advantage, but all the time we 
kept our eyes as carefully as possible on the 
horizon to discover danger signals which 
should cause us to change our policy. These 
difficulties all came, but gradually, and at no 
period during the war have we withdrawn 
from this first energetic policy and our house 
is as thronged to-day or more so than ever 
before, but, as I have said, we are quite an 

exception to the rule.” 


the reports run from 20 per cent to 70 per cent. 
Women not found satisfactory in sales or stock, 
but quite so in clerical positions. Lack of labor 
has caused some curtailment. 


Good; some say excellent, and limited only by abil- 
ity to secure supplies. Sales large, but much busi- 
ness has been lost for reason just stated. State 
control also restricts business to some extent. 


Answers show quite a variation, but run pretty 
much as follows: Domestic and household goods, 
especially labor-saving tools, iron and steel, agri- 
cultural tools and implements, garden tools, ma- 
chine tools. 
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What lines of merchandise do they find the most f Profits good all around and practically no price- 
profitable? cutting. 


‘ f : : 
Were many failures brought on by the changed ; In almost every instance the answer was “no” or 
conditions of war time? “very few.” 


\ =o 


Yes; supplies hard to obtain and great difficulty 
experienced in replacing stocks. Orders have to 
be entered months ahead. Import restrictions and 
Government restrictions have also added to the 
difficulty. 


Do the merchants experience a great deal of 
trouble in buying merchandise? 


The majority say no; war work given preference, 
factories running 75 per cent war work, 25 per 
cent regular work. Supplies limited and many 
only obtainable by Government certificate or 
permit. 


Are articles in the hardware line still being 
extensively manufactured? 


Yes; jobbers have had their troubles, but manu- 
facturers are less inclined to deal direct with 
small buyers. Retailers are doing well, but have 
to work harder than ever before. 


Has the hardware business, manufacturing, job-_ 
bing and retailing held its own? 


The answers are equally divided between yes and 
no, but the explanations show that a ready sale 
can be found for anything in the line of hardware. 


Have the merchants been forced to put in new. 
lines of merchandise as substitutes? 


eee, eee, eee 


COMPOSITE ANSWERS FROM AMERICAN CONSULS IN FRANCE 


To what extent are they employing their women { Use of women more general. Answers show about 
help, especially in the sales force and stock-/ 50 per cent; also that business concerns endeavor 
keeping? to get along with fewer men. 


Quite prosperous without flourishing; could be 
doubled or trebled if current articles of com- 
merce could be obtained. Prices high. 


How is the hardware business in France in. 
general? 


Tools, agricultural implements, steel and iron, 
steel products, wire products and all material for 


What departments are doing the most business? 
’ war needs. 


7~ ee, Cees 


What lines of merchandise do they find the most |} Answers show that the general line, in fact any- 


profitable? ' thing the trade has to sell is profitable. 
Were many failures brought on by the changed } = 


couditiuns of war time? The answers are practically unanimous, “no. 


Do the merchants experience a great deal of 
trouble in buying merchandise? 


[ Yes; domestic manufacture devoted largely to pro- 
ducing war material. They are greatly depend- 
ent on foreign goods, especially American, and 


import restrictions are a handicap. 


[ The general impression is “no.” Factories run- 
&) ning mostly on war material, and what surplus 
there is is insufficient. ; 


Are articles in the hardware line still bein 
extensively manufactured? | 

Has the hardware business, manufacturing, job- f The answer “yes” predominates, with explanations 
bing and retailing, held its own? in regard to difficulties in keeping up stocks. 


A wide variation in answers to this question, but 

Have the merchants been forced to put in new | it appears that stocks are much changed and mer- 

lines of merchandise as substitutes? chants will put in anything to take the place of 
goods not procurable. 


cf 


COMPOSITE ANSWERS FROM AMERICAN CONSULS IN CANADA 


To what extent are they employing their women 
help, especially in the sales force and stock- + 
keeping? | 


Very little, and that mostly in office work. 


{ The answers are rather at variance, but in a gen- 

How is the hardware business in Canada in| eral way show that business is good in Central 

general? | and Eastern Canada, but not quite so good in 
[ Western Canada. 


What departments are doing the most business? Factory supplies, heavy goods, agricultural imple- 
ments and tools. 
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What lines of merchandise do they find the most 
profitable? 


Were many failures brought on by the changed { 


conditions of war time? 


Do the merchants experience a great deal of _ 
trouble in buying merchandise? 


Are articles in the hardware line still being— 


extensively manufactured? 


Has the hardware business, manufacturing, job- 
bing and retailing, held its own? 


Have the merchants been forced to put in new, 
lines of merchandise as substitutes? 


Ne - 


aes 
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Business generally is profitable. 


All are agreed. 


Only in a fair degree. 


Every correspondent answered “yes.” 


The prevailing opinion appears to be “no.’ 





Creditors Must Go Slow 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Rights Act Protects Men in Service from Snap Judgments 
By ELTon J. BUCKLEY 


There appears to be but little accurate information 
among business men as to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Rights Act, the law passed by Congress to prevent 
the bringing of suits and actions against men in the 
army and navy, in any way which would make their 
absence a detriment to them. 

This law is in force for the period of the war, and 
to quote from its own terms, it is for this purpose: 
“Protection is hereby extended to persons in military 
service of the United States, in order to prevent preju- 
dice or injury to their civil rights during their term 
of service, and to enable them to devote their entire 
energy to the military needs of the nation, and to this 
end the following provisions are made for the tempo- 
rary suspension of legal proceedings and transactions 
which may prejudice the civil rights of persons in such 
service during the continuance of the present war.” 

In a nutshell, the act puts creditors where they can- 
not take snap judgment against a man who owes them 
an account, if that man is in the army or navy. This 
is so in the case of any business transaction, including 
transactions where fixtures and such things are bought 
on installments. The justice of the law is not debat- 
able, but creditors are going to find it a good deal of 
a nuisance, no doubt. 

This law applies to every court in the United States, 
even justices of the peace, aldermen or magistrates’ 
courts. Its provisions, so far as they are germane to 
this article, I briefly summarize as follows: 

If you sue a defendant to recover an accountyor for 
any other purpose, and he doesn’t appear, you could 
ordinarily get judgment by default. Now, before you 
can do that, you must file an affidavit either that he is 
not in the military service, or that you don’t know 
whether he is or not. If he is in the military service, 
you can’t get judgment without the court’s permission, 
and permission may not be granted. It will not be 
granted in any event until the court has first appointed 
an attorney to represent the defendant and has, if 
thought necessary, made you put up a bond to reim- 
burse the absent defendant from any damages he may 
suffer from your judgment, if you are granted leave 
to take judgment and the judgment is set aside after 
he comes home. 

If it wasn’t for this provision a creditor could have 
started his suit against a man in the army or navy, 
served the paper at the debtor’s home and in time 
gotten judgment by default and levied on anything he 
could find belonging to him. 

If any judgment is rendered against any man in 
military service, and it appears that he was prevented 
or hindered in making his defense by his absence on 
military service, the judgment can be opened any time 
up to ninety days after he leaves the service,.and he 
will then be allowed to make his defense, provided he 
can show he has one. 


This means that no judgment will ke safe against 
anybody in the military service, up to a date ninety 
days after he leaves, until he has come into court and 
defended at the time. 

The court can stop proceedings against a person in 
military service, at any stage, provided it appears that 
his being engaged in military draft is hampering him 
in any way. This is left in the absolute discretion of 
the court, and is a most radical provision. 

Suppose you have a running contract of some sort 
with a customer who is called in military service, and 
ordinarily, if he broke it, you could collect damages, 
either damages specified in the contract or damages 
you could show you had suffered. If the court stops 
your proceedings, you cannot collect any damages from 
then on, even if the proceeding is suspended for five 
years. Also, if somebody who has entered into such a 
contract is compelled to default on it because he was 
called into service, you cannot collect damages from 
him by reason of such default, if the court thinks col- 
lecting damages is unfair, as it probably will. 

If you have issued an attachment or have garnisheed 
the property or wages of a man in the service, the 
court can set the attachment aside. If you can show 
the court that being in the service has no effect on the 
defendant’s ability to pay, you may induce the court 
not'to set the attachment aside, but in the average case 
this will not be easy. 

(Copyright, June, 1918, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Acme Steel Goods Co., Archer Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., has awarded a contract to the Morgan Construction 
Co., Worcester, Mass., for the erection of a one-story 
plant, 80 x 100 ft., on 130th Street, to cost $100,000. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., will 
make improvements in the foundry of its works on East 
Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, recently acquired from the 
Isaac A. Sheppard Co. The work will include crane 
runways, etc., and will cost about $14,000. 

The Auto-Theft Signal Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture locking and signal equipment for automobile 
service. W. Abramson, 60 Wall Street; B. H. Mautner, 
970 Park Avenue, New York, and E. R. Kirkel, 540 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn, are the incorporators. 

The Industrial Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Can., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by John W. Blair, Francis J. Laverty, both of 
Westmount, Que.;/Charles, A. Hale, Montreal West, and 
others to manufacture machinery, tools, implements, 
ete. 

The Woodhouse Chain Works, Third and Schenck 
streets, Trenton, N. J., has called for bids for its pro- 
posed one-story plant at Edgely, near Bristol, Pa., of 
brick, 40 x 180 ft. William Woodhouse is president. 









Three years ago he acquired Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Briggs, and two years later they ac- 
cumulated J. Montgomery, Jr. 

Last spring, by way of bringing up J. M., Jr., as 
an outdoor baby, they emigrated to a_ small 
suburban town, and I went down with them to ad- 
mire the new home and assist in selecting the house- 
hold hardware. 

Coming as the family did from a steam-heated 
city apartment where the landlord provides the 
refrigerator and shirtwaists are stored beneath the 
bed, there was much to add ere the family posses- 
sions were complete enough to cope with the simple 
life as lived at Blissville-by-the-Bay. 

So Briggs and I wandered into the local hardware 
emporium one morning, and when Briggs wandered 
out some time later we had purchased one refrig- 
erator, two galvanized ash cans, one rotary ash 
sifter, one coal shovel, one coal hod, one coal scoop, 
a clothes line, fifty feet of garden hose and a reel 
to wind it on, a lawn mower, a path edger, a folding 
stepladder, twenty-four window screens, three 
screen doors and a few other things. 

The manner in which the “few other things” were 
transferred to Briggs’ ownership was what inter- 
ested me and caused me to remain to interview the 
dealer while my friend hustled along to arrange 
for a charwoman. 


J MONTGOMERY BRIGGS is a friend of mine. 
e 


yee Briggs had become proprietor of the as- 
sorted vanload of property enumerated above, 
both he and I fancied that we were through, but 
the hardware man had other plans. 

“Where shall I send them?” he inquired. Briggs 
gave the address. The dealer slid into his office for 
a second and returned with a smile. 

“Your house has electrical fixtures in every room,” 
he observed. “Wouldn’t it be a good idea to use 


one of these electric disc stoves to warm your shav- 
ing water and the baby’s milk? 


You will miss the 





Canvasbacking for Custom 


By E. T. KEYSER 


House furnishings department of C. L. & T. Bering, Jr., Houston, Tex. 
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hot water supply and the gas range out here, you 
know.” 

Briggs, who had not thought of that, agreed. 

“Now here’s something which would come in 
handy to warm the baby’s bedroom and take the 
chill off the bathroom when the furnace goes out 
or on one of the chilly days that come during sum- 
mer time,” and the dealer introduced us to an 
electric heater. 

“That sounds good,” said Briggs. “I had for- 
gotten that it’s our job to heat the house mornings 
now.” 

So the electrical devices, which boosted the bill 
considerably, were added to the list of- purchases. 

“Run along,” I told Briggs, “I want to buy a 
pocket knife, and will be back at the house by lunch 
time.” 


66 OW,” I said, advancing on the hardware man, 

with curiosity in my mind and a cigar in my 
hand, “how the mischief did you know how my 
friend’s house was wired?” 

The dealer accepted the smoke. 

“Did you ever go duck shooting?” he asked. 

I admitted the charge. 

“Well, then you know the difference between a 
redhead and a canvasback. The redhead swims 
around waiting for his grub to float down to him, 
while the canvasback dives and digs up his. When 
I started this store I made up my mind that I was 
going to be a canvasback and dig up custom instead 
of waiting until people got down on their knees and 
begged me to show them things that they had finally 
discovered they needed—provided that the sheriff 
didn’t beat ’em to it and sell me out first. Now 
one of the nicest lines to handle are those elec- 
trical devices. They pay a good profit, and while to 
the city family with hot water supply and an early- 
rising janitor to stir up the furnace they are mostly 
a fad, they take the raw edge off country living 
in a way that the new commuter doesn’t tumble to 
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until you’°ve SHOWN him. There’s not much 
use in showing unless he can use them easily, 
so I make it a point to keep friendly with archi- 
tects and the central station boys and find out 
just how residences in my territory are wired, 
and when a new tenant comes along I know how 
to talk to him.” 

“Some memory you have,’ 
remark. 


was my admiring 
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Enameled ware and cooking range department of the Bering store, Houston, Tex. 


66 EMORY, my grandmother!” was the rejoin- 

der. “Do you suppose that I’m going to muss 
up my temper with a lot of details when I can buy 
record cards for a small amount per thousand. 
When your friend gave me his address, I simply 
looked the house up in my card index, discovered 
that he could use some electric fixings without tear- 
ing up the house to do it, and sold him what he 
needed without waiting for the doctor to prescribe 
them.” 

“But don’t the electrical contractors keep you on 
the jump with competition?” I asked. 

The dealer blew a scornful whiff of smoke heaven- 
ward and smiled. 

“You will find one of those fellows down by the 
station—at least you’ll find his shop, with a ‘Back 
in an Hour’ sign stuck in the window. If you want 
anything from him you can wait until he’s at lib- 
erty to attend to you and if you don’t want to cart 
the goods home yourself you’ll get them when the 
helper isn’t too busy to deliver.” 


aes ye does not the contractor get first whack 
when the houses are occupied?” I asked. 

“When a house 
is rented the occupant generally comes to me just 
as your friend did for household goods, while the 
contractor is off on a job. Before he wakes up I’ve 
sold the electrical devices and made the central sta- 


“He does not,” said the dealer. 


tion folks happy. And even if a house isn’t equipped 
with outlets for appliances, I can sell a current tap 
or two which will allow Mr. Tenant to connect up 
fan, percolator, toaster, cooker or all the rest of the 
electrical family with his existing lighting fixtures 
without tearing up for alterations—which is some- 
thing Mr. Contractor won’t do until he sees that 
it’s hopeless to expect the alteration job. Some of 
the electrical appliance manufacturers still ‘stick 
to the contractor as an outlet for their goods. They 
say that only a man who is an electrical engineer 
can provide the proper equipment. They forget 
that while a hardware dealer is no ballistic expert, 


he sells a powerful lot of ammunition. The cartridge 
factories figure out the proper loads and the dealer 
sells them—and you don’t hear of many guns burst- 
ing from overcharges either. The electrical manu- 
facturers figure out the proper apparatus for dif- 
ferent voltages, and my job is to know what ours 
is and stock with goods to suit. The man who, 
in cold blood, will walk into an electrical contractor’s 
office or the appliance sales office or the appliance 
salesroom of a central station and walk away with 
about $20 worth of sundries neatly wrapped up is 
about as numerous as he who invades the sanctuary 
of a life insurance company and yells for the ex- 
aminer to give him a clean bill of health, waving 
his premium all the while to accelerate matters. 
Well, the hardware dealer who is in touch with his 
customer’s needs and can PUSH electrical goods is 
to the manufacturer what the solicitor who keeps 
eternally on the job is to the insurance company.” 


66 ON’T the central stations kick at your compe- 
tition?” I asked. 

“Why should they?” countered the dealer. ‘The 
central station’s business is to sell current. They 
only handle appliances to induce people to use juice 
instead of gas or coal; and the only time that they 
see the average subscriber is when he calls to kick 
about a bill or make a deferred payment about 
which there has been trouble—nice time to sell him 
something, eh? They only took up the selling game 
when the contractor fell down, and the more I sell 
the more their own business is helped, without the 
trouble of going into merchandising, which is really 
outside of their line anyway. By the time your 
friend has the fly screens up he will begin to need 
an electric fan. Here’s a bully little folder telling 
all about a line that he ean run on his current.” 

I took the booklet and my departure for the 
Briggs residence, foreseeing how, with THAT can- 
vasback in town, the family of my friend would 
become converts to the life electrical. 








Opportunity in Accessories 


By B. H. ADLER 


OF FOWLER & SELLARS CO., WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 


“Motor hardware” showcase 


N the last few years the auto accessory line 

formerly handled by garages and supply sta- 

tions has shown a tendency toward a general 
change over to the hardware stores. The majority 
of garages, not having the capital to carry a com- 
plete line of supplies, are forcing the jobbers and 
manufacturers to turn to the most reliable outlet 
for their products, the firmly established hardware 
stores. 

Foolish indeed are the merchants who pass up 
this golden opportunity to add a side line to their 
business, that turns over quicker than the aver- 
age hardware lines. In fact the dealer who puts 
in auto accessories soon realizes that it is not a 
side line, but one of the main ones. 

The merchants who carry builders’ hardware 
will find that auto supplies will help fill the defi- 
ciency in the sales caused by the slump in building. 
Almost all the tools required by the auto owner 
are carried regularly in stock by the average 
hardware dealer. 

When we decided to carry auto accessories we 
started light and felt our way until we knew more 
about the line. The picture in this edition of the 
HARDWARE AGE illustrates one of the cases that we 
devote to the display of auto supplies. 

Although the accessory line is an excellent one, 
care should be everc’sed in buying as there are a 
great many specialties which look like live wires, 
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in Fowler & Sellars’ store 


but in reality are very slow sellers. The best 
thing to do in this case is to weed them out and 
replace them with articles that are in demand. 
Another error we think should be avoided is the 
heavy stocking up of widely advertised acces- 
sories, as you can always get a supply from your 
jobber, and you are liable to have a large stock 
on hand when the advertisements are stopped. 
But, on the other hand, wants should be antici- 
pated and seasonable goods should be ordered 
ahead, as present conditions in raw materials, 
manufacturing and shipping, may find the jobbers 
and manufacturers without their merchandise, if 
you wait until the last moment. 

As our city is a residential one, there are a 
great many private owned cars, and the chauf- 
feurs while making purchases for household sup- 
plies, tools, etc., also fill their needs for the auto 
at the accessory counter. 

Ever since we have put in auto supplies we 
have been very well satisfied, as the profits are 
good, stock turns quickly, and barring the regular 
trade risks there is very little loss. 


The 1200 employees of the Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass., last week pledged their alle- 
giance to the flag in response to the plea of Corporal 
Frank A. H. Street of the service section that there be 
no letup of work among them till victory. 
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Lieut. R. K. Flanagan is one of those hardware men 
who are proving themselves highly useful to the Ord- 
nance Department at Washington. He was formerly 
with the Eclipse Spark Plug Co., and was a prominent 
member of the Chicago Hardware Club 


Manhattan and Bronx Meeting 


HE Hardware and Supply Dealers’ Association of 

Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs held one of the 
largest meetings of the year Thursday night, July 18th, 
President Charles A. Bruhns presiding. Keen interest 
was taken by all present in the different subjects dis- 
cussed. 

Messrs. W. H. Schley, Jos. Ringler and Frank Becker 
of the bowling club committee reported everything all 
set and final arrangements made for the bowling tour- 
nament held on the afternoon of July 28 at Hoffman’s 
Park, Eastern Boulevard and Fort Schuyler Road. 

J. M. Kohlmeir, president of the Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, in his usual 
happy and genial way gave an interesting account of 
the meeting of the National Convention. He reported on 
the purchases of merchandise made by the members of 
the P. A. S. H. A., on the floor of the New York Exhibi- 
tion; from returns received to date, they amount to 
$220,000 which is very encouraging but the total is ex- 
pected to far exceed this when returns are all in. He 
also reported a good time at the Brooklyn outing and 
said the Brooklyn Association is to be complimented 
on the efficient way in which it was conducted. 

The Committee on Resales has been doing good work 
and is trying to perfect a system of deliveries so as to 
conform with the request of the National Council of 
Defense and the recommendations of the Commercial 
Economy Board as follows: 

1. Not more than one delivery a day over any one 
route or to any one section of the city. 

2. That the privilege of returning merchandise be 
limited to three days and that special deliveries be 
eliminated or minimized by making a charge for each 
special delivery. 

3. That co-operative delivery systems be organized 
wherever possible. 

Further particulars can be had from C. H. Tilson, 
corresponding secretary, 92 Morningside Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Hardware Service Corporation has moved into 
its new offices at 62 Lafayette Street and is now better 
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prepared to save the members time and expense on their 
down-town purchases and pick-ups. 

The annual outing will be held at Dauer’s Park, 
Whitestone, L. I. Chairman Arthur Schimmel has the 
entire committee of arrangements organized and in line 
and all are working energetically to make this outing 
surpass anything previously held. 

Manhattan and Bronx Hardware and Supply Assn., 
By C. H. TiLson, Corr. Secretary. 


What a Hardware Woman Did 


RS. WILLIAM MISHLER, wife of one of the 
prominent members of the Cleveland, Ohio, Retail 
Hardware Association, is a hardware woman who has 
achieved a remarkable 
record as a war fund soli- 
citor. Her regular duties 
include waiting on _ the 
trade in her  husband’s 
store, where she spends 
most of her time, bring- 
ing up four children from 
two to fourteen years of 
age, and supervising her 
household duties — surely 
enough work and respon- 
sibility to keep any woman 
busy without assuming 
other tasks. But in addi- 
tion she has done the fol- 
lowing: 

Sold $16,900 in bonds in 
the third Liberty Loan 
campaign. 

Sold almost $9,000 in 
War Savings Stamps. 

Secured $700 in sub- 
scriptions to the Cleveland 
Victory Chest. 

Mrs. Mishler was captain of a team in War Savings 
Stamps and in the War Chest campaigns and made a 
thorough canvass of the homes in her neighborhood. 
Her activities were confined to her precinct, comprising 
about four hundred homes occupied by people in moder- 
ate means and not able to make large subscriptions. 
She visited the homes during the evening, after the 
store was closed, and while waiting on the trade in the 
daytime has let few customers get away without pur- 
chasing at least one thrift stamp. She is a good sales- 
woman as her husdand admits—and he knows. 

‘The Mishlers were pioneers in their neighborhood, 
when they opened a new hardware store a few years 
ago at 12,204 Woodland Avenue, in the outskirts of 
Cleveland that was beginning to be developed and in 
which houses at the time were few and far between. 

“One day the first winter we were running our store 
my total sales were one sheet of sandpaper—one cent,” 
she said. “But I did not get discouraged.” That indi- 
cates the pluck that made Mrs. Mishler so successful in 
selling Liberty Bonds and thrift stamps. 


$100,000 in Varnishes Sunk 


With the sinking of the S.S. Napoli in the Mediter- 
ranean, on her way from the United States to 
Italy, $100,000 worth of Berry Brothers’ aeroplane var- 
nishes was carried down. This material was for the 
Italian Government. The Napoli, a Chinese steamer 
requisitioned by the Italian Government, left the United 
States about June 15th. 




















Mrs. William Mishler 


Fire in Fitchburg, Mass. 


On July 23 a fire in a three-story brick building in 
Fitchburg, Mass., burned the second and third stories 
and caused damage to stock valued at $50,000. The 
firemen experienced great difficulty in extinguishing the 
blaze, which threatened the Simonds saw plant adjoin- 
ing. A. G. Gruener, hardware dealer, located on the 
first floor, suffered heavy losses by water. 
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Pep, Punch and Munition Workers 


Impressions Gained at Two Outings Given by Remington UMC Employees 


By EDWARD CAVE 
Photographs by the Author 
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Oe boys Over There are there with the pep, loads 
of it; the whole world knows that now, and nobody 


is more aware of it than the Hun. But are the boys 
taking all our pep away with them? 

They are not! Not by a jugful! Everybody knows 
that too; for there is plenty of evidence on that score 
also. Not to enumerate, but just for example, look at 
the way our munition workers have been backing up 
those same soldier boys. In the newspaper article re- 
cently written by James H. Collins we are told how the 
five plants of one concern alone, Remington UMC, have 
far exceeded the schedule of production laid out for 
them by the Government, Mr. Collins giving all the 
figures. 


The man who is so fortunate as to be taken through 
one of these plans comes back with the most positive 
realization that the same pep and spirit to win the war 
pervades the munition factories as goes across with 
every troopship—no doubt about that. However, let 
that same individual take in one of the outings of those 
same munition workers—there are 35,000 employed in 
the Remington UMC plants—and he will begin to won- 
der if something should not be done to let the coun- 
try know what a ripping fine aggregation they are and 
how earnest in doing their part to help in putting the 
k. o. over to the Kaiser. As to that, why, there is that 
same article by Mr. Collins above referred to, for one 
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indication that the munition workers are not going to 
be overlooked. 

But to return to the outings. The writer attended a 
couple of them, with his camera. He was so skeptical 
of the photographic possibilities that he did not take 
along enough films. When the best chances were pre- 
sented for getting the kind of pictures that the editors 
of the Sunday newspapers cry for, alas, there were no 
more films. 

For example, there were the boxing bouts at the 
outing of the Bridgeport Remington Arms plant em- 
ployees’ athletic association. There was a ball game 
too, but never mind that. When it came time for the 
boxing, why, say—you should have been there. 

You see, the Arms plant men like boxing; perhaps it 
is because there is such a generous sprinkling of forge 
men and mechanics among them. Their women folks 
like it too, and so do the kids. I know, because I sat 
on the ground among them and along with them watched 
some right lively scrapping in the ring erected for the 
occasion. 

Now, mind you, this was a regular family outing. 
There were the usual jumping contests, foot races, 
baseball throwing contests and the like, for girls as 
well as for boys, and you can bet the running of some 
of the girls attracted attention too! Yes, indeed. There 
was a pile of interest in the shotput contest, as you 
might expect. There was a baby show, a tug-of-war, a 
minstrel show—by the Arms plant’s own talent—plenty 
of good music, lots of fun, not a drop of intoxicating 
liquor on the grounds or a sign of a single jingled in- 
dividual anywhere. And then came the before men- 
tioned boxing. 

The ammunition plant outing was that of the division 
heads, foremen and office employees. Instead of boxing 
trunks, swimming suits were in order. The tug-of-war 
was held in Long Island Sound, both the “Arrow” and 
“Nitro Club” teams being wet-proof. The “Arrows” 
won “because they had a submarine base.” 

The swimming events by no means dominated the 
program. There was a fast ball game between the 
U. S. Army inspectors and the UMC team, the latter 
winning 8 to 7. There were high jumping, quoits, rings, 
a sack race and a time walk. Then a big feed, without 
speeches but with plenty of music, including singing by 
everybody. Then the seventeen-mile ride back to 
Bridgeport by automobile. 


Seattle Manager for Atkins 


C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind., announce 

« that Harry Blair has been made manager of the 
branch house at Seattle, Wash. He will have complete 
charge of the 
sales force in that 
territory, covering 
the hardware, mill 
saw and metal 
saw lines of “Sil- 


ver Steel” saws, 
saw tools and mill 
specialties. 


While Mr. Blair 
is a young man, 
he has had many 
years of success- 
ful selling expe- 
rience with the 
House of Atkins, 
having been con- 
nected with the 
home office and 
then with the New 
Orleans branch. 

Mr. Blair will 
be found at 510 
First Street, Se- 
attle, Wash., 
where he takes the place of F. B. Leach, who served 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., for a long time at that point. 
Mr. Leach resigned to take up other business. 


The C. K. Mfg. Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
galwanized metal products. C. L. Kay, I. and W. K. 
Bach, 560 West 148th Street, are the incorporators. 





HARRY BLAIR 
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Obituary 


OUIS G. BALLAUF of the Kruse Hardware Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died after a brief illness at his 
residence in that city July 21, aged 70 years. 

Mr. Ballauf, who had 
been with the Kruse Hard- 
ware Co. since 1902, was a 
member of the firm and 
had charge of one of its 
important departments. 
He was a native of Cin- 
cinnati and entered the 
hardware business with 
the former Woodrow & 
McFarland Co. when he 
was only 14 years old. At 
the age of 20, he was put 
on the road by this firm 
with an extended territory 
that included Texas and 
part of the South. Later 
he was connected with the 
Pappenheimer Hardware 
Co., a wholesale house 
that did a large business 
through the Central West 
and in Southwestern terri- 
tory. When this firm went 
out of business he allied himself with the Bode Hard- 
ware Co., and was with that firm for twelve years. 

About forty years of his life were spent on the road 
and he was well known and liked by retail dealers in 
different parts of the country. Possessing a great deal 
of initiative ability, he put out a number of hardware 
articles with distinctive trade names. The “L. G. B.” 
brand of axes was designed by him, and is now being 
marketed by the Kruse Hardware Co. 

He is survived by his widow and three daughters. He 
was a member of the Hardware Club of Cincinnati, the 
Schoolmates’ Association, and was a Mason in high 
standing. He also took a prominent part in civic and 
charitable organizations. 

Otto Burger, secretary of the Kruse Hardware Co., 
and former president of the Hardware Club of Cin- 
cinnati, paid a very high tribute to Mr. Ballauf in the 
following words: 

“T have been associated with Louis Ballauf for a 
number of years both in a personal and business way 
and have never in any circumstances heard him speak 
ill of anyone. I attribute his remarkably large number 
of friends to his lovable trait of character.” 














Louis J. Ballauf 


Arthur H. Wolcott, 440 Pleasant Street, Winthrop, 
Mass., died last week at his home, aged 69. Mr. Wol- 
cott was superintendent at the John L. Whiting & 
Adams Brush Manufacturing Company, Boston; in 
whose employ he had been for the past 38 years. He 
invented many devices during his connection with the 
firm. He is survived by a wife, three daughters and 
two sons. Mr. Wolcott was a charter member of the 
Winthrop Lodge of Masons, also holding membership 
in William Parkman Commandery, K. T., of East 
Boston, Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine, and the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, Boston. 


Personal 


E. C. Smith, who has been in the hardware business 
in Garrettsville, Ohio, for sixty years has sold his busi- 
ness to Paul H. Nichols. Mr. Smith is 89 years old and 
has been giving the business his personal attention until 
he turned it over to the new owner, who has been em- 
ployed in his store for some time. Mr. Smith was presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Garrettsville for 
many years. 


D. WARREN Fox, one of the oldest business men in 
Boston, is dead at Concord, N. H. He was born in 
Andover, Mass., 69 years ago, but resided in Coneord 
since childhood. For several years he was in the hard- 
ware business. 




















Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


- NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 29, 1918. 


HE mid-summer business has arrived as expected, 

yet trade continues good with wholesalers, despite 
hot weather and the vacation period. Shortages are be- 
coming more acute and prices still have an upward ten- 
dency. The demand for staple lines of every day sellers 
is very satisfactory, and collections in this territory are 
reported to be good. Fall merchandise is being ordered 
and taken into stock as far as possible with avidity, in 
order to safeguard the possession of merchandise 
against the time when it will be urgently wanted. In 
some instances we hear of difficulties in getting goods 
even with the possession of priority orders. The hurdles 
manufacturers and merchants have to get over are con- 
tinually multiplying; if not in one direction, it is in an- 
other. One wholesaler with a tool order for France 
says, having already applied for a shipping permit, that 
when it arrives the manufacturer often must get needed 
material, thus occasioning delay at various stages of 
production. 

Nails are often almost impossible to get. Notwith- 
standing the shortening of various staple lines by the 
elimination of kinds, sizes and finishes, the situation is 
tense and becoming more so. There are manufacturers 
of saws and files who have cut out about one-half of the 
numerous sizes and kinds, and there are prospects of 
further’considerable abbreviations in other lines not 
reached yet, while others have long since been effected. 
Wire goods, shovels, spades and scoaps are now being 
considered in addition to what has already been done 
in some cases, 

Another line of merchandise which has been reduced 
about 50 per cent includes heavy hammers, tongs, anvil 
tools, mauls, wedges; cold, cape, round nose and 
diamond chisels, and railroad, track, stone cutters’ and 
coopers’ tools, in which price lists already show an 
asterisk against items that will not be made after pres- 
ent stocks are exhausted. Steel goods have been cut 
down applying to forks, hoes, rakes, etc., as to styles 
and finishes. It is proposed to eliminate all curved steel 
rakes and malleable gravel rakes. This means an in- 
creasing curtailment of sizes, styles, finishes, etc., which 
have long been creeping into these lines through com- 
petition, or some times a desire to cheapen product. 
Practically the war has hastened a time of readjust- 
ment in what had often become a nuisance both with 
the manufacturer and distributor. There is also talk of 
making only 6 and 8 lb. railroad picks. 


BRASS AND CopPeR.—There is a considerable busi- 
ness in these commodities, much of which the mills 
cannot properly handle within a reasonable time, with 
more inquiries coming. As one interest puts it, “There 
is plenty of material, but labor is high and scarce.” 

Sheet copper, mill shipments, is still 36c. base per Ib. and 
out of stock 38c. base. 

LINSEED O1L.—The linseed oil situation in this coun- 
try is like this: There is no oil or flaxseed except 
what little crushers may have in factories and what 
may be on the way, which is not much. The trouble 
with seed is that there is an embargo against imports 
into this country from Argentina and a further supply 
of linseed depends on when the United States authori- 
ties will allow it to occupy space in vessels. This 
means that when it is released it will take approxi- 
mately 60 days by sailing vessel to get here, and 
steamers are not available. Of course, no help in the 
way of raw seed is possible from the United States 
and Canada until the growing crop in North America 
is- harvested, say next October. Demands for export 
alone would take approximately all the available oil 
the crushers have and some of them are turning down 
export orders frequently for lots up to 5000 gal. 
more. One old establishment recently had n® oil on 
sale for days over the counter, and they handle 1,500,- 
000 gal. a year. 

Linseed oil. raw, in lots of 5 or more bbl, is $1.85, and in 
less than 5 bbl., $1.86 per gal. 

States and Western oil ranges at say $1.83 to $1.85 per gal. 

NavaL StorEs.—There has been a reaction in turpen- 
tine in the Southern primary markets and prices are 
lower than last quotations. Thére have been slightly 
lighter sales and a material decline in receipts, with 
somewhat heavier actual shipments, which has caused 
a reduction in stock on hand at Jacksonville. At Savan- 
nah there have been moderate increases in stock and 
smaller sales. The New York market continues light, 
with keener competition. 

There has been a fair inquiry for rosin on the spot, 


with a generally firmer market at late prevailing quo- 
tations. 

Turpentine, in yard, ranges from 62 to 63c. per gal. 

Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 lb. per bbl. is $11, and D grade is quoted at the same 
figure. 

Rope.—There is plenty of Manila hemp now coming 
along steadily from the Philippines via Pacific Coast 
ports; little, if any, coming via the Panama Canal. 
Most, if not all, rope makers are working up to capac- 
ity so far as labor conditions permit and are very much 
sold ahead. Sales managers are in hot water all the 
time on account of deferred deliveries, but are doing 
their best to take care of customers. In special cases 
they try to strain a point when necessary on hurry 
orders if not large, but that is apt to divert rope from 
someone else. One concern in this territory is deliver- 
ing out of stock approximately a car a day for local 
requirements. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and third grade, 28c. base per Ib 
Manila bolt rope is 38ec. per lb 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade 20c., base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade. 
is 234oc., and second grade, 20%c. base, per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 
20c., base, per Ib. 

WIirE Nai.ts.—Nails are becoming scarcer and more 
difficult to get, with assortments and stocks badly 
broken and becoming worse. One old establishment, 
urging shipments from a leading interest, asked 
“What are you going to do? We have no nails.” to 
which the reply was “Neither have we.” A main 
trouble is in the diversion of basic material from nails 
to the various forms of iron and steel for the Govern- 
ment’s urgent requirements. 


Wire nails, in store, are still $4.60 and delivered in cart- 
ing limits, $4.65 base per keg. There is apparently some 
likelihood of an advance in jobbers’ prices which has not 


materialized yet. 

Cut Naits.—The few mills making cut nails are still 
working to a large extent on orders for Government 
use; one plant recently getting notice that an order 
for 10,000 kegs would soon be wanted. Of course, this 
is not a large order but it indicates the situation. In 
some cases, we have heard of there are a few nails 
that could be shipped from the mills if the railroad 
would furnish cars and agree to transport them, but 
usually the trouble is to get permits to ship. 

Cut nails, in store, are $5.40 and when delivered by whole- 
salers, $5.45 base per keg. 

Wuite LEAD AND OxipES.—The National Lead Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York, under date of July 
24 has revised prices on white lead and oxides as 
follows, namely: 





_ Kegs Cans 
Net Weight 100 Ib. 25 & 50 Ib. 12%. , ID. 5 5 Ib 1 Ib 
Packages Cents Cents ( ‘ents Cents Cents 

White Lead: 

Dry and in oil..... 14 14% 14% if 17 
Dutch Boy Red Lead: 

DO GEN. 6 cae te Wwe ea 14% 14% 15 
Red Lead 

Dey 2 ee. ¥4 144 1414 
Litharge Vena ciaawen 14 14% 14%, 7 

Five- pound cans packed 50 or 100 lbs. to case 

One-pound cans packed 25, 50 or 100 Ib. to case. 


SPRING Butts AND Door Sprincs.—The Chicago 
Spring Butt Company, 334 Union Park Court, Chicago, 
Ill., has revised prices as follows: 

Chicago spring hinges, list plus 5 per cent. Triplex spring 
hinges, 20 and 10 per cent discount. Chicago mortise floor 
hinges, No. 5000, 20 7% and 5 per cent; Chicago Relax floor 
hinges. No. 6000, 25-10-10 and 2% per cent: Chicago Premier, 
No. 4000, 12% per cent: Chicago Ajax, No. 3000, 12% per 
ceut: Lavatory door hinges, 20 per cent ; Chicago sereeen door 
hinges, No. 2000, 40-2% per cent, and Chicago screen door 
hinges, No. 3000, 16% per cent discount. 

Door springs are as follows: Chicago, coil, 162/3 and 2 
per cent; Reliance coil, 2%, per cent discount from list 

MapsLeE ARMS & MrG. COMPANY.—The Marble Arms 
& Mfg. Company, Gladstone, Mich., quotes revised 
prices as follows: 

Axes, safety, hunting, all per doz,, No. 2 metal handle, 
$33.00: hickory, Nos. 5 and 6, each per doz., $19.80; camp, 
No. 9 hickory handle, $13.20; camp, No. 10 hickory handle. 
16 or 20 in., $23.10, from which there is a discount of 36 
per cent. 


Camp axes, No. 15, double bit, hickory handle, 24% Ib., are, 
per doz.,.$26.40, with a discount of 20 per cent. 

Hunting knives, Ideal, 5 in., $29.70; 6 in.. $33; 7 in., $36.30; 
8 in.. $39.60; expert, 5 in., $29.70, and Woodcraft, 4™% in.., 


$19.80, all per doz., subject to a discount of 30 per cent. 
Waterproof match boxes are $4.62 per doz. net Nickeled 
coat compasses are $16.50 to $19.80 per doz. and pocket. com- 
passes, polished, brass are $13.20 to $16.50 per doz., subtect 
to a discount of 30 per cent. Vest pocket screw drivers. No. 
246, are, per doz., $4.62 net. 



















































































OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, July 25, 1918. 


Bete pores report business good. They are entirely out 
of many items and unable to obtain them, wire prod- 
ucts especially. They do not have and cannot get these 
articles; neither can they predict when there is likely 
to be a change for the better. There is plenty of chance 
to sell, but the difficulty comes in getting the article 
to be sold. 

The city sales and mail departments of local jobbers 
are regular beehives. There is a constant ringing of 
the telephone and a tremendous influx of mail. Spend- 
ing a few moments at the desk of any city salesman, 
you hear the repeated answer, ‘Impossible to get the 
goods,” or “All out of that article.’ There are cus- 
tomers, but not much for them to buy. 

Manufacturers are experiencing great difficulty in 
securing raw material and prices sent to the jobbers 
are made with the explicit understanding that they are 
contingent on government allotment of materials. 

Percolators and aluminum ware have taken a sharp 
advance during the past week. 


BaABBITT METAL.—The demand for babbitt metal is 
good. This metal is very popular with the farm and 
sales in the agricultural districts are good. Prices are 
firm with stocks low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 1344c. per lb.; Cruso brand, 16c. per lb.; Tory 
brand, 19c. per lb.; Revenoc or Magnolia brands, 22c. per Ib. 

BUTCHER KNIVES.—The demand for butcher knives 
is very heavy, especially for fall requirements. The 
supply is limited and a shortage is predicted, due to 
the shortage of steel and handles and inability to get 
experienced cutlers. An advance was put into effect 
this last week and a further one may be expected later, 
unless conditions greatly improve. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Butcher 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $5.25 per doz. ; 
7-in. blade, $6 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $7 per doz.; with ebony 
handle, 6-in. blade, $5.75 per doz.; T-in. blade, $7.50 per 
doz.; 8-in. blade, $9.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $12.75 per 
doz.; 12-in. blade, $16.75 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $20.75 per 
doz.; beechwood handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw_ brass 
rivets, 6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 6%-in. blade, $4.75 per 
doz.; 7-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.: 8-in. blade, $6.25 per doz. : 
9-in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $10 per doz.; 12-in 
blade, $13.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $17 per doz. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Sales are confined mostly to re- 
pair work. So little new building is in progress that 
repair work is above normal. Stocks are low, but up 
to date have been sufficient to meet the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: ted rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 60c. per roll; 25-lb. rolls, 75c 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, 90c. per roll. 

ALARM CLocKS.—Sales on alarm clocks are very 
heavy, especially in the rural districts. Jobbers re- 
port general sales about normal, with stocks badly 
broken. Shipments from manufacturers are slow and 
rather uncertain. Prices remain the same as quoted 
last week, but a further advance is in sight. 








We qute from jobbers’ stocks. f.0,b. Chicago: The Ameri- 
can alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $10.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $9.67 per doz ; in case lots of 4 doz., $9.43 per doz. ; 
Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per doz. : 
dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 dozen, $11.88 per 
doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $21.82 per doz.; case 
lots of 50, $21.21 per doz.; The Slumber Stopper, radium dial, 
dozen lots, $27.28 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben alarm 
clocks, $2 each. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—There is a noticeable short- 
age in hand toilet clippers and jobbers’ stocks are low; 
however, they are selling well, even at the advance in 
price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Yankee 
Clippers, $1.35 each: Success Clippers, $1.55 each; Triumph 
Clippers, $1.95 each; Khedive Clippers, $1.45 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—The demand for 
eaves trough and gutter pipe is confined mostly to re- 
pair work and the building of n.anufacturing plants. 
The new prices have not gone into effect as yet, but 
the supply is very limited, with no very bright prospect 
of being remedied in the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago: 29-gage. 
lap joint eaves trough. 5-in.. $6 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3-in., $6.30 per 100 ft. 

Fites.—Sales are fair, being mostly to the farmer 
and manufacturer. Local jobbers do not have all sizes 
in stock, but are filling orders to the best of their 
ability with the stocks they have on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago. the follow- 


ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 50-24%; 
New American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50. 
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GARDEN TooLs.—The heaviest purchaser of garden 
tools is Uncle Sam. He is using a large quantity of 
spades and shovels. Heavy orders for future delivery 
are being received by the jobbers. 


We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spades.—In half doz. lots, D handle, No. 2, size of blade, 
7% x 12, $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per doz.; 
Greenleaf’s D handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; Greenleaf’s 
long spade, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; spading forks, D handle, 
4 tine, No. 043, $10.25 per doz. 


Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; edge trim- 
mers’, $8.40 per doz. 


Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; polished 
steel with riveted shank, 6-in., 95c. per doz.; 7-in., $1.05 
per doz.; 8-in., $1.15 per doz.; solid socket tempered steel, 
6-in., $6.20 per doz. 


Rakes.—-Solid steel rakes with polished edges and gray 
teeth, 12-in., $8 per doz.; 14-in., $8.75 per doz.; 16-in., 
$9.50 per doz. Malleable iron rakes with curved teeth, 
10-in., $3.90 per doz.; 12-in., $4.40 per doz.; 14-in., $4.60 
per doz.; 16-in., $5 per doz. Malleable wrench with straight 
steel teeth, 12%4-in., $5.20 per doz.; 14%-in., $5.50 per doz. ; 
16%4-in., $5.85 per doz, Wire tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, 
$5.50 per doz.; 28-tooth, $7 per doz. Ole Olson lawn rakes, 
bent head or straight head, 26-tooth, $5.60 per doz.: wooden 
hay rakes, 20-tooth, $4 per doz.; 10-tooth, $3 per doz. Gem 
Dandelion rake for everything but leaves, 16-in., $17.50 per 
doz.; 24-in., $22 per doz. 


Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel welded to a soft steel 
back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel with 
polished blades, 6 to 8 in., No. 12, $7.50 per doz.; No. 13, 
$7 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 71%4-in. blade, 414-ft. handle, 
riveted shank, $3.15 per doz.; 74-in. blade, 44-ft. handle, 
socket shank, $3.85 per doz. 


GLASS, PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ POINTS —Owing to the 
very limited building in progress, the sale of glass is 
very light. There is some being sold for repair work 
and commercial building. Putty and glaziers’ point 
sales are dependent on the glass sales, so when one is 
light the other naturally is also. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent off; 
above the third bracket, 79 per cent off; single strength B, 
first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $335; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 
per doz. packages. 


GUNS AND ,AMMUNITION.—The main difficulty the 
jobber has to contend with on this commodity is de- 
livery from the manufacturer, which they report is 
very slow. There is some demand for domestic pur- 
poses, but the heavy sales come later when the hunt- 
Ing season opens. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain ex- 
tractor, $7 each: with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, 
rim fire, semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand: No. 22 long. 
semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long, semi-smoke- 
less, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand; 20-6 per cent discount. 
Prices on shells are as follows: Peters’ Target, smokeless, 
3 drams powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; 
Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 7-0z. shot, 
1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-5 per cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Cooking utensils are abundant, 
but the would-be purchaser of tubs and pails finds that 
the government was in the market first and has diffi- 
culty in having his orders taken care of. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs. No. 0, $9.80 per doz.; No. 1, $12.10 per doz. ; 
No. 2, $13.60 per doz ; No. 3. $15.90 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs. No. 100s, $17.95 per doz.; No. 200s. 
$20.15 ner doz.: No. 300s $22.50 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $3.80 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.25 per doz.; 12-qt.,, $4.65 
per doz ; 14-qt., $5.20 per doz.; common galvanized stock 
nails. 14-qt., $7.25 per doz.; 16-qt., $7.95 per doz.; 18-qt., 
$9.25 per doz.; 20-qt., $10.50 per doz. 


ial 
LAcE LEATHER.—The sale of lace leather is about 
normal. Quite a “ew plants are being installed with 
new machinery which calls fo lace leather. Jobbers’ 
stocks are in fair condition and prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, *-in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 


NuTS AND BoLTs.—Prices remain the same on nuts 
and bolts, but the merchant finds difficulty in havin 
his orders filled. The government has prior claim pons 
has requisitioned a large percentage for their own 
manufacturing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.ob. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes, 30 
per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 30-5 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-2% per cerit discount; hot 
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pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 lb. ° Lag screws, 40-10-21% per cent discount. 

NaAILs.—The situation on nails remains the same and 
the government is receiving a great percentage of the 
output of the mills. Jobbers are still limiting the sale of 
nails to one keg of a size to a customer. No relief for 
the situation seems imminent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.50 per keg, base; cement coated nails, $4.40 
per keg, base; steel cut nails, $5 per keg, base. Jobbers 
have no iron cut nails. All nail shipments limited. 


RAZORS AND RAZOR BLADES.—Jobbers report that 
their stocks are badly broken. Gillette blades are prac- 
tically out of the market. It will be impossible to se- 
cure Auto-Strop razors or blades until Sept. 1. On ac- 
count of the immense order which was filled for the gov- 
ernment, the domestic sale of Auto-Strop is curtailed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Safety Razors.—We quote form jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.: Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.: 3 dozen lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one-dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3- 
dozen lots, $8 per doz. 


Blades.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1-dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, one card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. 
to a package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 
l-dozen packages, six blades to a package, $4.50; Gilette, 
in 1-dozen packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. Auto- 
strop, No. 610%, in dozen packages, 6 blades to a package, 
$4.50: Auto-strop No. 610, in dozen packages, 12 blades to 
a package, $9. 


RopeE.—Jobbers are not accepting future orders at 
current prices. While there has been no advance, stocks 
are low and they fear an advance will be here before 
they can replenish their stocks. The government has 
come into the market for a large quantity of different 
sizes of rope which leaves very little for the general 
jobber. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
3214c. per lb. base: No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per lb. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23%4c. per lb.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 


SAND PAPER.—Most of the sand paper now being sold, 
is being used for manufacturing purposes. Sales are 
fair and stocks are practically normal. Prices remain 
firm and are as last quoted. ’ 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.ob. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 


7 


Screws.—The domestic sale is very limited, the larg- 
est percentage being used by the government. Jobbers 
are entirely out of a number of sizes and find it hard 
to fill complete orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 


bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 4214-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 


SoLpER.—AlIl orders for solder are taken subject to 
stock on hand and prices the day the order is placed. 
Jobbers report that they have very little solder on hand. 
There has been no change in price during the past week. 


From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted half and 
half solder, 65c. per Ib.; No. 1 plumbers’, 63'%4c. per Ib 


STEEL SHEETS.—The situation in steel sheets could 
hardly be worse. Jobbers report that they have received 
no shipments and have none on hand, nor do they know 
when they will be able to carry a stock of these sheets. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $6.45 per 100 lb.: galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ib. 
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Saws (Cross CuT AND Woop).—Orders continue to 
be very heavy, despite the recent advance in price. 
Manufacturers are having difficulty in filling orders, 
owing to the scarcity of material and of skilled labor, 
essential to their manufacture. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Cross-Cut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, 
No. 5, $1.55 each; No. 54, $1.70: No. 6, $1.85; No. 6%, $2: 
2-man crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.3 
each; No. 4%, $2.60; No. 5, $2.80; No, 544, $3.05; No. 6, 
$3.40; Disston’s one-man No. 23 pattern No. 2%, $1.70 each: 
No. 3, $2.10; No. 3%, $2.40: No. 4, $2.75; No. 4% 

No. 5, $3.45. 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $13.20 per doz.; 

per doz.; Cheap, $7.90 per doz. 


$3.05 


medium, $10.20 


SASH CorRD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—Dealers find it very 
difficult to get any orders for sash weights filled. Job- 
bers’ stocks are very low. Foundries are turning out a 
very limited supply. The price of sash cord remains un- 
changed and sales are light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 7, $19.50 per doz. ; 
Samson sash cord, No. 7, $19.60 per doz. ; 
$12.45 per doz. 


Best grade 
best grade 
Revenoc, No. 7 


WEIGHTS.—F rom jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
In ton lots, $45 per ton; in smaller lots, $46 


SASH 
cago: 
per ton. 


STovE PIPE AND STOVE BoarD.—Jobbers report a 
shortage of both these commodities, owing to the short- 
age of steel sheets. It would be well for the dealer 
to replenish his stock, where he is able to secure either 
of thse articles, as they will find them scarcer as the 
season advances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred: 6-in., common elbows, $1.25 
per doz.; corrugated elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
erystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24,.$10.10 per doz.; 
26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.; 36 x 36, $23.60 per 
doz. ; square, crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.65 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $6.85 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.50 per doz.: 
28 x 28, $8.35 per doz.: 30 x 30, $9.95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz.; 35 x 35, $14.65 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per 
cent discount in case lots. 


STEEL TRAPS —Orders for steel traps are very satis- 
factory, most of them being for fall delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 
per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No. 4, 
$5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 9114, $3.29 per doz 

Oneida Jump Traps —No. 0. $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz.; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.: No. 4, $7.75 per doz.: No. 12, $5.40 per doz.: 
No. 13, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.;: No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 91%, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhcuse Traps.—-No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 4, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 4, $12.65 per doz. All prices include 
chains. 

TacKs.—Manufacturers are using the bulk of the out- 
put from the mills and sales are confined mostly to this 
trade. Prices remain the same as hast quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ stocks, 6 oz., 25-Ilb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 


WRAPPING PAPER.—Shipments on wrapping paper are 
very slow, but sales are good. Jobbers’ stocks, are low 
and their greatest difficulty is to obtain the goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts' No 
30 wrapping paper, 12c. per Ib.; Express, $6.90 per 100 Ib. 


WirE Propucts.—There is a noticeable shortage of 
all wire products. Jobbers are accepting no orders at 
this time, nor can they accept orders for future de- 
livery. 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 27, 1918. 


[N the last week or ten days, the War Industries 
Board has made it very plain to steel consumers, 
large and small, that the requirements of finished 
steel products for direct Government war work and 
war essentials will likely take the entire output of 
steel for the last six months of this year, and even 
then there may be a shortage. The War Industries 
Board figures out its needs of steel for the last six 
months of this year as 20,000,000 tons, while the 
largest estimate made of a probable output of finished 
steel products in the last six months of this year is 
17,500,000 tons, showing a shortage of 2,500,000 tons. 
As soon as the announcement came from the War 
Industries Board of. the probable Government needs 


of steel for this period, a good deal of complaint was 
heard from concerns making products not regarded as 
strictly war essentials, chief among these was the 
automobile industry, because the supply of steel prom- 
ises, in a short time to be cut down to about 20 per 
cent of normal, and perhaps even less. It seems wise, 
therefore, that HARDWARE AGE should urge all its 
readers to secure as quickly as possible all the goods 
they possibly can and put them in stock, as there is 
bound to be a great shortage in supply of all kinds 
of goods made from steel within a short time, and 
it is also more than likely that manufacturers will 
name lines of goods handled largely by the hardware 
trade that will be stopped within a short time. Jobbers’ 
stocks of goods are bound to keep low, for the reason 
that the Government has ruled that mills can replace 
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in any one month only the same quantity of goods 
shipped out by the jobbers in the previous month, 
and on orders for war essentials. This indicates very 
strongly that the volume of business done by ware- 
houses is bound to decrease. 

As the war goes on, and plans for Government work 
become more clearly defined, there arises the fact that 
the country is making steel only for the Government, 
and that commercial users will not be considered. The 
program for building shipyards of enormous size, 
fabricating plants, and other works for making war 
essentials indicates a very rapid increase in supply of 
steel. “While it is true that Government orders for 
some lines of finished steel have not been so large 
lately, this is simply because the manufacturers to 
whom these goods are being shipped have accumulated 
fairly large stocks, and have asked their sources of 
supply to ease up in shipment. It seems to be the 
policy of the Government to keep on hand at the 
different manufacturing plants making war essentials 
sufficient stock of materials for about three months 
ahead. 

Nothing of special interest is coming out in the pig 
iron and heavy steel trades. There is still a strong 
feeling among makers of pig iron in Virginia, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee, that prices on pig iron 
should be higher and between now and Septem- 
ber 30 producers of pig iron in these districts 
will gather all the data they can to present to the 
War Industries Board at Washington, showing why 
their claim for higher prices on pig iron is jus- 
tified. Some heavy contracts for Government struc- 
tural steel works are being placed, the largest one 
coming out last week, having been one for 12,000 
tons of fabricating steel placed with the McClintic- 
Marshall Co., at Pittsburgh for the new Liberty ship- 
yard to be built by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration at Alameda, Cal. Some of the blast furnaces 
in the Cleveland district are inclined to ship pig iron 
for 1919 delivery, but most furnaces are refusing to 
sell so far ahead. 

There is nothing of special interest to note in the 
jobbing and retail hardware trade this week. Consid- 
ering the great trouble in getting deliveries of goods, 
the scarcity of labor, and other unusual and unfavor- 
able conditions, the volume of business in hardware 
is holding up remarkably well, but is probably not 
as large as at this time last year. Jobbers are very 
careful in booking orders from consumers, and on 
some lines of products are accepting orders subject to 
their ability to fill. It is also true that manufacturers 
are scanning orders from jobbers very carefully in 
many cases, cutting down the quantities of goods 
ordered, and in many cases, notifying the jobber that 
his order has been accepted, subject to the ability of 
the manufacturer to fill it. Jobbers and retailers are 
accumulating as large stocks of house furnishing goods 
and wooden wares and other products as they can. 
They are placing orders knowing that deliveries are 
bound to be slow. Prices on some lines of goods have 
again advanced, notably on goods made from steel. 
Collections are reported fairly good, but there are in- 
dications in various parts of the country of a tighten- 
ing up in the money market. The favorable war news 
of the past few weeks has done much to give a more 
cheerful aspect to the general trade. The feeling 
here is that the tide of the war has turned, and that 
from now on, the advantage will be distinctly with our 
own country and its Allies. 


BuILDING PAPER.—Retailers continue to report new 
sales of building paper as very light, due to the fall- 
ing off in building operations all over the country. 
The Government for some months has discouraged, 
and in fact, issued orders that no unnecessary new 
building construction shall be undertaken during the 
period of the war. Prices are reported firm, but the 
output is limited. 


BoLts AND NutTs.—Makers report a very heavy Gov- 
ernment demand for nuts and bolts, which is taking 
90 per cent or more of the total output. The Govern- 
ment demand is so urgent that one large maker states 
that probably 50 per cent of the entire output of nuts 
and bolts is being delivered by express instead of 
freight. A committee is now at work making plans 
looking to the quickest and most economical methods 
of distributing the products of nuts and bolts to the 
consuming points. As an example, if a large order for 
nuts and bolts is shipped to a plant at Lorain, Ohio, it 
would likely be filled from Cleveland, which is a large 
bolt and nut center, and is only 10 miles from Lorain. 
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Jobbers are able to obtain nuts and bolts only when 
they furnish a certified copy of the pledge asked for 
by the Government. Stocks are very light, and are 
not likely to be larger during the war period. Dis- 
counts in effect up to September 30, are as follows: 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 50-10 off list; cut threads, 50-5 off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and 
longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; cut threads, 40-10-5 off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; lag bolts, 50-10 off 
list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off list; hot pressed nuts, 
square blank, 2.50c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts hexa- 
gon blank, 2.30c. per lb. off list; hot pressed nuts, square 
tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts, hexagon 
tapped, 2.10c. per lb. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and hexagon 
nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and 
hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per Ib. off list. Semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in 
and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove bolts, 70-10 off list; stove 
bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; tire bolts, 50-10-5 per 
cent off list. The above discounts are from present lists now 
in effect. All prices carry standard extras. 


Cut Naits.—The new demand is fair, but the out- 
put of cut nails is not more than 50. to 60 per cent of 
normal, due to the shortage in supply of steel. The 
new demand for cut nails from the South is more 
active than from other parts of the country, as cut 
nails are still used there, to a large extent in preference 
to wire nails. The prices quoted below on cut nails 
are for carloads and larger lots, jobbers charging 
the usual advances to the trade for small lots from 
store. 


We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and retailers charging $4.50 
and $4.75 per keg in small lots from store, 


HINGES.—It is understood that leading makers of 
strap T and Butt hinges are quoting prices from 15 to 
20 per cent higher, but as yet no new price lists have 
been issued. There is a great scarcity in supply of 
hinges, and all manufacturers are behind in shipment 
of orders, due to the scarcity in supply of steel. Asa 
rule prices are quoted only with specified orders. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—The Government is still tak- 
ing 90 per cent or more of the output of steel bars on 
direct and indirect orders. Implement makers are 
specifying heavily against contracts, their products of 
farming implements being regarded by the Govern- 
ment as war essentials, but the demand for iron bars 
is not so active. The prices quoted below are for 
carloads and larger lots, jobbers charging the usual 
advances for small lots from store. 


We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.; from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


SHEETS.—No large orders have come out from the 
Government lately, but during the last few days some 
tonnage has been placed with the committee on sheet 
steel products, to be allocated to the mills. It is esti- 
mated that with the Government orders, also contracts 
from commercial users, the sheet mills have on their 
books contracts for close to 800,000 tons of sheets or 
about four months’ work. None of the sheet mills are 
operating to more than 65 to 70 per cent, and the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., is operating only to 
about 45 to 50 per cent, due to the shortage in supply of 
steel. The prices quoted below on the different grades of 
sheets are in carload lots at mill, jobbers and retailers 
charging the usual advances for small lots. 


Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight-to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances 
for small lots from store. 


TIN PLATE.—An item of interest in the tin plate 
trade is the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., in order 
to do everything it can to produce a maximum output 
of tin plate, for the Government has decided to du- 
plicate its tin plate plant at Gary, Indiana. This plant 
contains 24 hot tin mills, and the new plant will have 
the same number, and will have an annual capacity for 
making about 2,250,000 base boxes of tin plate per 
year. It is said that a full supply of pig tin is assured 
to the manufacturers for this year. For delivery up 
to Sept. 30, the price of tin plate rolled from Bessemer 
or open-hearth stock remains at $7.75 per base box, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. This is 
also true of prices on terne plate as given below. The 
demand for stock items of tin plate is very active, 
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and stocks held by the mills for prompt shipment are 
low. 
We quote coke tin plates on contracts and in small lots at 


$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 


eS ARP ere Pe ee eee ee eee 15.00 per package 
GF es oo ra he ee eee 5 opus Rawat s’s 15.30 per package 
13 Ta hee eRe hres we hae tne eer Rae 17.00 per package 
16 WR i chest ccteceriocncesewnscees 18.00 per package 
Db PM chek Wis ce ca Sanede cat ened een 19.60 per package 
26 AG Os ke KEM AO Wwe Dkk sob EER oO 20.60 per package 
See RR ihc ns a be ask ghibs ante sh ame ok ce 21.75 per package 
PP re ey ee ee eee eee a 22.75 per package 
OO TRE es 809 sone ds pee eetcderseereten 24.00 per package 


WirE PrRopucts.—On Friday, July 19, bids were 
opened at Washington, D. C., on 27,420 kegs of wire 
nails and 25,000 kegs of staples for Government use 
for shipment to France. While no announcement of 
the award of this contract by the Government has been 
made up to this writing, it is understood that the entire 
contract for the wire nails was placed with a local mill, 
while the contract for the wire staples was divided 
among three or four makers. These nails are to be 
shipped in extra strong packages for which an extra 
charge of 10c. is made, and they are also to be packed 
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in paper for which a further charge of 10c. is made, 
making the base charge $3.70 per keg. The Govern- 
ment demand for nails and wire is heavy, and from the 
commercial trade is also very active, but as a rule 
mills are refusing to sell jobbers unless they furnish 
priority certificates, saying that the nails and wire are 
to be used in the manufacture of war essentials. Job- 
bers’ stocks of nails and wire are very light, and will 
remain so, for some months at least. Prices are very 
firm, and output of nails and wire is not more than 
60 to 70 per cent of ndrmal, on account of the shortage 
in supply of steel. Government prices in effect until 
Sept. 30, in carloads and larger lots on which jobbers 
charge the usual advances for small lots from store, 
are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg: galvanized, l-in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1l-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95: galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload 
lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, July 27, 1918. 


ENERALLY speaking the demand for shelf hard- 

ware holds up remarkably well. The past week 
has witnessed a spurt in business that will bring July 
bookings and sales by various local houses well above 
those for the corresponding month last year. Sales 
unquestionably would be larger if the jobber could get 
shipments in quantities from the manufacturer. As 
it is he has to be satisfied with small lots of goods at 
irregular periods on orders placed with the manu- 
facturer some time ago. It is only fair to state, how- 
ever, that the manufacturer is doing everything in his 
power to supply the needs of the jobber. He, like 
everybody, is having troubles. With the jobber strug- 
gling to maintain supplies, it often seems as though 
the retailer wants the very thing the jobber is shy on. 
There is a tendency among the retail trade in general 
to accept anything and consider itself lucky, for it is 
very evident that as time goes on it will be more 
and more difficult to get goods, provided, of course, the 
war continues for a protracted spell. 

Considerable significance is attached to the recent an- 
nouncement of a change in the method of packing and 
selling Eveready cases, batteries and bulbs, which is 
being well received by the trade. The new method 
simplifies the work of the jobber in handling goods 
received and the filling of orders placed by the retailer. 
It provides that prices on less than a unit package, 
which may contain five or ten articles, are based on 
331/83 per cent discount. In buying by unit packages 
the purchaser is entitled to 40 per cent discount from 
list prices. And in buying ten or more unit packages 
for one shipment, the discount basis is 40 and 10. 

Heretofore cases, batteries and bulbs have been 
shipped to the jobber in bulk. The jobber in reshipping 
to the retailer has had to repack the goods. Under 
the present unit system the goods are received by the 
retailer in a durable box that is sealed by the manu- 
facturer. There is, therefore, no rehandling and the 
goods are placed in the hands of the retailer in the best 
of condition. There is no discounting the fact that 
there is altogether too much lost energy in both the 
jobbing and retail business, which nets no profit. That 
is, the jobber has to do altogether too much rehandling 
of certain goods, which, in many instances greatly 
reduces or entirely eliminates the profit although he 
often does not realize it. 

There is one point the retailer should bear in mind 
when considering the unit system under discussion. 
He must remember that in buying ten or moré unit 
packages for one shipment he is entitled to 40 and 10, 
but if, he should in addition order two batteries of a 
riven number, he is not entitled to 40 and 10 on them. 
Instead he is allowed but 331/83 per cent discount on 
the two batteries. 


July and August usually are the two quietest months 
of the year with the heavy hardware trade. While 
business this month is less than it was in June, it is 


ahead of July, 1917. The automobile business has 
dropped off earlier than usual this year, according to 
the local trade. It is by no means at a standstill, 
however. While the number of machines in operation 
is larger than it was last year, the amount of travel 
is smaller. Hardware and other salesmen report many 
country hotels closed and others poorly patronized, 
which is proof positive that automobile travel is not as 
heavy as usual. Then too, while the garages in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont are doing considerable 
more business than was the case a month ago, they are 
not doing as much as generally expected. Heavy 
hardware jobbers are still having trouble getting sup- 
plies from the mills, and sentiment, if anything, is 
inclined to be less optimistic. It is by no means 
pessimistic, however. 


ANVILS.—Prices for anvils hold very strong. Local 
stocks are far below normal and it is no easy matter 
to get fresh supplies in desired amounts. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 22c. per Ib 


AxEs.—Generally speaking the demand for axes is 
not as heavy as it was a month ago, yet there is a 
good steady call all the time. The fact that jobbers’ 
stocks are badly broken makes it difficult to fill orders, 
and in some instances long delays in delivery are 
unavoidable. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 


BoLts AND Nuts.—The recent advance in the price 
of bolts appears to have stimulated rather than dimin- 
ished the demand. Some mill shipments have been 
received of late, but only on essential orders, so the 
supply for ordinary business continues small. Nuts 
are in demand all the time, but there has been some 
falling off in this respect since last reports. Local 
stocks have been greatly depleted during the past 
two or three months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S. F 
nuts, same as with H. P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with C.T. 
and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 20 per cent discount; 
4% x % in. and larger, 15 per cent diseount; with H. P. 
nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount; 44% x % 
in. and larger, 20 per cent discount; common carriage bolts. 


6 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount; 64 x % in. and 
larger, 15 per cent discount; stove bolts, 1000 lots, 60 per 
cent discount; bolt ends, 20 per cent discount. Semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount; % in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case and hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount: C. T. and D. or H. P. nuts, 


blank or tapped, 200-Ib. kegs, list plus lc. 


BuILDING Paper.—The demand for building paper is 
confined largely to localities where public buildings 
and similar edifices partly constructed have been al- 
lowed to finish. It is hoped that some new business 
will result from the house building program of the 
Government at Quincy, which, it is understood, is 
quite extensive. The houses, school-houses and muni- 
cipal improvements are to be made for the benefit of 
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the employees of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: No. 1, $69 a ton; No, 2, 


$1.50 a roll; No. 3, $1.45 a roll. 


CHAIN.—The market for all sizes of chain holds very 
strong. The demand is unusually good for this time 
of the year because of the large amount of shipbuilding 
being done throughout New England, and local stocks 
are down practically to a minimum. Jobbers say it 
is next to impossible to get required amounts of chain. 


We quote proof coil, self colored chain from jobbers’ stocks: 
3/16 in., $16.10; % in., $14.55; 5/16 in., $13.55; % in., $13; 
7/16 in., $13; % in., $13; % in., $13 per 100 lb. B. B. chain, 
add 2c. per Ib. Twist link chain, add lec. a lb. Long link 
chain, le. extra. 


CUTLERY.—The mnufacturers of two of the most 
popular lines of shears and scissors have advised the 
local jobbers of an advance of about 10 per cent in 
their prices. The new price lists are not in the hands 
of the jobbers. 





FiLeEs.—The call for files holds good, but it is not as 
urgent as noted a week ago, according to the local 
trade in general. To be sure some jobbers are doing 
a big business if orders are counted. But the actual 
filling of orders is another story. Local stocks are not 
what they should be and it is still difficult to get fresh 
goods in desired quantities. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 per cent discount; Areade, Great Western and 
similar brands, 50, 10 and 7% per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand files, 20 per cent discount. Extra thin taper files, sizes 
8 x 3/16 in., 8 x 4 in. and 8 x 5/16 in., taken an advance of 
2 in. over the slim list; 8 x % in., taken an advance of 
1 in. over the slim list. 


FREEZERS.—White Mountain freezers have been ad- 
vanced once more, this time 10 per cent. Retailers 
report a good demand this season for the freezers 
owing, possibly, to the fact that the householder is 
making his own ice cream because of the high cost 
of that made by the regular manufacturers. 


GALVANIZED Bars.—No improvement in the demand 
for galvanized bars is noted, but July bookings will, 
it is understood, run well ahead of those for the corre- 
sponding month last year. Prices are very strong 
in sympathy with those for galvanized goods in gen- 
eral. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
stock, 1 x 
12 ft. long, 
ft. long, $8.80. 


Round, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 per 100 Ib.; 
long, $8.70; % in., 8 ft. long, $8.60. 


Flat galvanized bars in 
\% in., 12 ft. long. $9.50 per 100 lb.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
$9; i x % in, 16 ft. long, $8.80; 1% x % in., 16 


5, in., 18 ft. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—The one great trouble with the 
market for galvanized pails seems to be the inability 
of jobbers to keep enough stock on hand to fill orders. 
They say it is difficult for the manufacturers to make 
desired shipments owing to their inability to get quan- 
tities of material to work with. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 


light finished, 8-qt., $3.96 per doz. ; 10-qt., $4.48; 12-qt., $4.98; 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., $5.52 per doz. Com- 
mon pails, heavy finished, 14-qt., 50-lb. to the dozen, $9.28 


per doz. ; lighter weights, 14-qt., $7.20. 


Guass.—The slight improvement in the demand for 
glass noted last week is holding well. Quite a little 
stock is moving out of jobbers’ hands, retail dealers 
evidently buying in anticipation of a good fall trade 
and because of the belief that prices will be higher 
before long. The market appears better supplied with 
glass than with many other lines. Jobbers in many 
cases were fortunate in stocking up well before Gov- 
ernment regulation of coal made the life of the glass 
maker uncomfortable. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent discount; about first three 
brackets, 79 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 per cent 
discount, 

Grass Hooks.—The North Wayne Tool Company has 
announced an advance of 25c. a dozen on grass hooks. 


Horse SHOoES.—Jobbers report something doing in 
horse shoes all the time. Local stocks are down to a 
small margin and prices are strongly maintained. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 100-Ib. 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg; to Con- 
necticut trade, $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. 

IRoN.—The demand for iron holds remarkably well 
and compares very favorably with that for other heavy 
hardware goods. Mills of late have made shipments 
to local jobbers, but such lots have been quickly ab- 
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sorbed so the market keeps well cleaned up and in an 
extremely healthy condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.765 to $5 
base, per 100 lb.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H & P 
best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals, 
half rounds and bevels, $7. 


LeverRS.—Brass ice house levers have teen advanced 
about 10 per cent. 


Mop HANDLES.—An advance of 10 per cent has been 
announced in prices for mop handles. The high cost 
of lakor and materials are given.as a reason for the 
higher prices. 


Naits.—The local price for wire nails has_ been 
advanced 25c. a keg to a base of $4.75. There has 
Leen another advance in the base price of Tremont cut 
nails amounting to 30c. a keg. So far as can be learned 
other makers have not changed their prices on cut 
nails. There has been a further drawing down on 
supplies of all kinds of nails since last reports and 
the situation is fast assuming an acute stage. Unless 
local jobbers are allowed to get nails, and lots of 
them, within the near future there is very likely to be 
a real scarcity. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, 12, 20, 30, 40, 50 
and 60 pennyweights, inclusive, $6.25 per keg base. 

Sheathing Nails.—2% and 3%-in., $6.25 per keg base. 

Spikes.—7 and 8-in. spikes, $6.25 per keg base. 

Wire Nails.—Wire, $4.75 to $5 per keg base. 
nails, count keg, $4.80 base. 
$5.80 base. 


Coated wire 
Coated wire nails, 100-lb. kegs, 


PouLtry NETTING.—Most jobbers note a falling off 
in the demand for poultry netting, which is but natural 
at this season of the year. The season for this article 
has been somewhat disappointing inasmuch as jobbers 
were unable to get all the netting they wanted. The 
carry-over will be very small. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry netting, galvan- 
ized after weaving, 40 per cent discount; from the factory, 45 
per cent discount. 


Razors.—It was hoped that the safety razor makers 
would be in a position to make liberal shipments to 
jobbers by this time, but most of them evidently are 
still giving the bulk of their attention to Government 
orders. It begins to look as though the lack of sup- 
plies might possibly figure in the Christmas trade. 
Jobbers are having difficulty in getting old fashioned 
razors because the manufacturers cannot get large 
amounts of steel to work with. Materials used for 
handles are costly, which leads to the belief that prices 
for razors will be marked up before long. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square or round point, flat rubber 
handles, $21 per doz. 


Rivets.—Some slackening in the call for rivets is 
noted here and there, but the demand generally speak- 
ing holds fairly well. A scarcity of small sized rivets 
is still noted, and, in fact, the whole market has a 
decidedly ‘‘well picked over” appearance. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
cent discount; structural rivets, 


7.25¢. base. 


RooFING PAPER.—The market for roofing paper is 
pretty well flattened out. Here and there one finds a 
house that is having some call, but even in such cases, 
sales fall far behind those of this period in normal 
times. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
ply, $1.30 a sq.; two-ply, $1.75; three-ply, $2.12. Second qual- 
ity, One-ply, $1.23; two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.97. Third 
quality, one-ply, 98c.; two-ply, $1.30; three-ply, $1.62. Fourth 
quality, one-ply, 83c.; two-ply, $1.10; three-ply, $1.37. 


First quality roofing, one- 


RuBBER Hose.—Because, undoubtedly, of several days 
of extremely hot weather, the call for rubber hose is a 
little better. But generally speaking the market is 
quiet. The high prices made necessary by the cost of 
labor, raw material, etc., evidentlv has been an import- 
ant factor in checking the demand for hose this season. 

We: quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


S-in., 11%4c.; %-in., 12\c.; 
13%c.; Milo, %-in., 14%4c. ; 


Leader, %-in., 10%c.; 
Olimpia, .5%-in., 12%c.; %-in., 
Bull Dog, %-in., 18%c. per foot. 


RuBBER TIRE CHANNEL.—The market for rubber tire 
chaffhel is quiet, but very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


ee Rubber tire channels, $7 
per 10 >. 


SAsH Corp.—It is understood that the manufacturers 
of sash cord a week or ten days ago contemplated a 
further advance in prices for their product, but the 
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abrupt decline in the raw cotton market, amounting 
to considerably more than $8 a bale, evidently has 
checked such action. It is felt that the drop in cotton 
if continued will materially influence the price of 
yarns from which sash cord is made. Local hardware 
jobbers say the demand for sash cord holds well and 
that it is difficult to get fresh supplies from makers 
because of their sold-up condition. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

is8ec. a Ib.; Acme No. 8, 56c. a Ib.; 
a Ib. 


Best grades of Sampson, 
Silver Lake, No. 8, Tie 


ScrEws.—The recent advance in screws is fully 
maintained. Local stocks are badly broken which 
makes the filling of orders more or less unsatisfactory. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
crews, 70 and 20 per cent discount; iron machine screws, 45 
per cent discount; coach screws, 35 per cent discount; cap 
screws, 40 per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent discount. 


ScyTHES.—Reports from most sections of New Eng- 
land are that the hay crop this season is disappoint- 
ingly small. Earlier in the year it was believed the 
crop would be a bumper one, but farmers now report 
the yield as generally below normal. In time this 
fact will have its influence on the market for scythes, 
but at the moment there is a good demand and prices 
hold very strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Clipper, $13; solid steel, 


$13.50; Little Giants, $14.50; brush and bramble, $13.50 


S1inkKs.—The price for iron sinks has been advanced 
about 5 per cent. 


STEEL.—There appears less call for steel, but the 
market is by no means quiet. Further shipments from 
the mills on essential orders have been made since last 
reports, but this does not help the general market 
so far as supplies go. Unless all signs fail it will 
be some time before local stocks get back to any- 
thing like normal. 


TWIN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 


July 25, 1918. 


b tye usual summer lull seems to be gaining a foot- 

hold on business. That, together with the approach 
of the end of the month, which always causes a letting 
up of trade, seems to have made for a quieting down of 


trade both wholesale and retail. Collections are well up 
with previous year’s records, and there seems no reason 
why a fine volume for the year will not be accomplished. 

Seasonable rains at just the right intervals have per- 
haps prevented the largest possible sale of lawn hose, 
but have been an aid in the cities to the sale of lawn 
mowers. Conservation has gone far toward keeping 
the old lawn mowers in use, and those dealers with 
shops who repair mowers have been kept very busy 
with this line of work. 


BUILDING PAPER.—Desultory sales in a retail way 
are all that can be expected with building operations so 
light. Prices hold at old quotation. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: 20-lb. red rosin paper, 
65e, per roll; 25-lb., 80c. per roll; 30-Ib. at S5e. per roll 
No. 2 tarred felt at $3.10 to $3.25 per ewt. 


BoLts.—No change shows on bolts, and sales condi- 
tions remain about the same with the heavy demand 
from shops and factories. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
s0 per cent; large carriage bolts, 20 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 30-10 per cent; large machine bolts, 25 per cent; stove 
bolts. 60-10 per cent; lag screws, 30-10 per cent from stand- 
ird list. 

FILES.—Price remains unchanged. Mill shipments 
are still slow, with the call strong from shops for cer- 
tain sizes and kinds. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Riverside file, 60 per 
cent discount; Nicholson files, 50-5 per cent discount: Royal 
files, 60-10 per cent discount: Arcade files, 60 per cent dis- 
count. 


Sales are good as can be ex- 
Price is 


GALVANIZED PAILS. 
pected, with stocks scarce and at this season. 
at last quotation. 
10-qt 
14-qt., 
IS8-qt.. 


gal- 
$5 35 per 
$8.45 per 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard 
vanized nails, $4.35 per dozen: 12-qt., $4.75; 
dozen. Stock pails, 16-qt., $8.15 per dozen; 
dozen, 
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We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats, rounds 
and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 100 Ib. ; 
rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, $5.50 

Angles and channels under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.765 bass 
per 100 Ib.; tees, under 3 in., $5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, 
$6.50. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 115/16 in. and squares and 
hexagon, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner and narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base; per 100 
lb.; broken bundles, $7.25. 


Tacks.—The market for tacks maintains a strong 
undertone. Business is about normal, and while stocks 
are depleated, there are enough to go around and a 
little more too. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
Ib. Add to base extras as per differentials, last reported. 
Extra charge is 


Copper tacks, base, 55c. 


made for small 


sizes % to 1% 
sizes. 


WASHERS.—The chief topic of conversation in the 
washers market is stocks, which are exceptionally 
small for this season of the year. It is hoped that the 
mills will “take down the bars and make some ship- 
ments,” thereby relieving an uncomfortable situation. 

Je quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, per Ib 
7.25c. base; cast washers, %-in. and smaller, 9c. base; larger, 
414c. Cut washers, in 200-lb. kegs, list. 


WireE.—An advance of 10 per cent is announced in 
the price for spool wire, and one of 20 per cent in 
the price of picture wire. 


WirE CLOTH.—The warmer weather, accompanied by 
more flies, has caused a larger call for wire cloth, ac- 
cording to the retail trade, which in many cases, is 
featuring this article in show windows. This improved 
demand is not generally reflected on the jobbing market, 
which remains quiet. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$2.50. Black wire cloth, 14 mesh, $3. Quotations for deliv- 
ery from factory are 10c. less than those from jobbers’ stock. 


CITIES 


GALVANIZED TuBs.—There is no change on tubs, with 
stocks very low and almost impossible to obtain. Sales 
are low at present also. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 2 galvanized tubs 
at $14 per dozen Standard; No. 3, $16.30 per dozen; No. 1, 
$12.40 per dozen. Heavy No. 1, $21 per dozen; No. 2, $22.50; 
No. 3, $24. 

Rope.—Sales on rope in the cities are light at pres- 
ent. Country dealers are selling a fair quantity for 
hay outfits, this work being at its best at present. 
Good crops of hay are being reported over nearly the 
entire section. Price remains at last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 34c..per lb. base; first grade sisal rope at 24c. per Ib 
base; tire rope, Swedish steel at list plus 5 per cent; crucible 
at 8% per cent discount from list. Monitor hoisting at 5 per 
cent discount from list; tiller rope at list plus 5 per cent 
Blow steel rope, 20 per cent discount from list. ° 


SANDPAPER.—Shops are still using the bulk of the 
factories’ output, and the factories are having all they 
can do to obtain materials enough to keep up with their 
orders. Price remains unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flint sand 


15 per cent from list. 


paper at 


have not 
Price is 


SHEETS.—Condjtions surrounding sheets 
changed. Local call is light in a retail way. 
at last quotation. 


stocks: Black sheets, 14 


We quote 
i 5 14 ga. at $7.10 ewt. 


$5.85 ewt 


from local jobbers’ 
ga., : galvanized sheets, 

Tin PLATE.—Call is very light, and stocks are at a 
very low point. Mill shipments are nearly an unknown 
quantity now. Price has not changed. 


WIRE. 
at the mills is unchanged. 


Stocks are badly broken, and the situation 


Sales are light. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 9 black annealed 


wire, $4.50; galvanized No. 9 at $5.20 cwt. 


Wire NAILs.—Call still is light with only an occa- 
sional demand for a quantity. Sales are limited still. 
as from jobber to dealer. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails, 


$4.75 kee base, 









































































OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
CINCINNATI, July 27, 1918. 


OBBERS’ stocks are running low. This was brought 
out very plainly at the annual convention of the 

Ohio Sheet Metal Association, held at Columbus last 
week. Many members of this association are hardware 
merchants, and John Weigel, of the John Weigel Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, was selected as president of the or- 
ganization. In his address of acceptance. he pointed 
out that the hardware merchant, as well as the sheet 
metal worker, faces a situation heretofore unknown 
and that careful maneuvering will be necessary on the 
part of all merchants to take care of their customers’ 
needs during the period of the war. 

This word of caution can well be given to all hard- 
ware merchants whose stocks are running low. De- 
liveries from the mills, as well as from the jobbers, 
are unsatisfactory in most cases. Wire nails ana 
barb wire are among the items whose shortage causes 
much concern. Unconfirmed reports are to the effect 
that there will soon be allocations of wire nails to cus- 
tomers and that probably only ten kegs will be shipped 
to any one concern. 

The suburban merchants report business as slowing 
down, which is natural at this time of the year. The 
machine shop supply merchants are doing an excellent 
business and are handicapped only for the want of ship- 
ments from the manufacturers and jobbers. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—A report quite at vari- 
ance to the one made two weeks ago is made by nearly 
all dealers. A lull in business was experienced in the 
first half of July. At the present time everything has 
changed and all dealers are enjoying an excellent 
business. It is stated that deliveries of tires and inner 
tubes are improving. Some delay is general in ship- 
ments of wrenches and other like auto-accessories. 
Lately there has keen a very heavy call for flashlights 
and their accompanying batteries. 

ANVILS.—Kentucky merchants report an increasing 
demand for small anvils, but they are not able to make 
deliveries. Jobbers’ stocks have practically been de- 
pleted. A result of the present war is noted in lack 
of demand for Swedish anvils. A few years ago 
some customers were not satisfied with an American 
made anvil; to-day they are apparently waking up to 
the fact that the best anvils made are produced by 
American firms. 

Jobbers quote 80 to 200 Ib. anvils at 22c per Ib. 


AxES.—The supply of both axes and hatchets is 
limited. Jobbing houses are unable to replenish their 
stocks and the manufacturers give as an excuse the 
extraordinary demand from the Government. A num- 
ber of manufacturers are also engaged in making 
war munitions which necessarily cuts down their out- 
put of axes. 

The wholesale price on 3% 
$18.75 to $19 per doz. 

BLACKSMITH TooLs.—Business is slow with both the 
city and country merchants. 


to 4 Ib. axes is unchanged at 


Jobbers quote Heller’s blacksmith snippers, 12-in.. at $18 
per doz. Standard 18-in. blacksmith’s rasps are unchanged 
at $10.95 per doz. 

BALE TiES.—Lately there has been an urgent call 
for bale ties from the country merchants. Fortunately 
some of them had stocks on hand carried over from 
last year. They would hardly be able to get any 
shipments from jobbers or manufacturers. 


BARB WIRE.—It is a fortunate coincidence that barb 
wire is not in much demand. Both wholesalers and 
retailers are not able to fill any orders as mill ship- 
ments were cut off some time ago. If orders could 
be filled there would be some good business reported 
from Kentucky merchants especially, but until the word 
is passed out that the mills are able to forward 
material, little change in the situation may te ex- 
pected. As no stocks are held by jobbers, no quotations 
can be made. 


BUTCHER KNives.—Stocks are running very low, al- 
though the jobbers have been able to take care of 
orders entrusted to them up until the present time. 

Wholesale prices are as follows: 6-in., $6.25: 
and 11-in., $8.50 per doz. 

CARRIAGE BOLTs.—Orders to manufacturers that are 
dated three months past are yet unfilled. Jobbers’ 
stocks are running very low. 

Jobbers’ prices on *% x 6-in. and smaller are unchanged at 





7-in., $6.50, 


CINCINNATI 


Hardware Age 


35 and 5 per cent discount; larger and longer at 20 and 5 
per cent off. 

CoAacH ScREws.—The demand is urgent but the sup- 
ply is very much limited. 


The jobbers’ discount remains at 35 per cent off list. 


CHAIN.—Attention has been called to the fact that 
chain of any kind is one of the scarcest articles a 
hardware merchant handles. There are no indications 
that any improvement may be hoped for at an early 
date, probably not before the war is over. 


Jobbers quote %-in. chain around 12%c. a Ib. 


EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER Pipe.—It is hardly fair 
to make any quotations as the scarcity of galvanized 
sheets has practically caused many hardware establish- 
ments to suspend operations in their sheet metal de- 
partments. No relief is in sight. 


FARM AND GARDEN TooLs.—Business is very slow, 


although some merchants report a heavy call for hand 
scythes. 


FISHING TACKLE.—The high cost of fishing tackle 
has not had any effect in reducing the demand. The 
suburban merchants have done an excellent business 
this year and the season is by no means closed. The 
Kinsey Hardware Co., in Norwood, has had an espe- 
cially good year and considers this department one of 
its most important ones, when the amount of capital 
invested is taken into consideration. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Seine twine, 69c. per Ib., 
staging, 66c. and trout line, 54c. 

GLAss.—As has been intimated before the reduction 
in the manufacture of glass is beginning to have some 
effect in strengthening market prices. No changes 
have been made lately but the list of discounts are 
apt to be changed at any time. 

The following discounts are quoted by the Wm. Glenny 
Glass Co.: Window glass, applying off list of March 1, 1913, 
S. S. A., sizes in first three brackets, 80 per cent; S. S. B., 
sizes in first three brackets, 80 per cent: S. S. A. and B., 
larger sizes, 79 per cent; D. S. A., all sizes, 80 per cent, 
and D. S. B., all sizes, 82 per cent, all f.o.b. Cincinnati, with 
the usual freight equalization. 


HANDLES.—The supply is growing much shorter. The 
jotbers have no stocks on hand and they state that 
manufacturers are unable to supply them with suffi- 
cient handles to fill their urgent requirements. A 
slackening demand from the farming trade may en- 
able dealers to replenish their stocks before the sum- 
mer and fall seasons are passed. 


IRON AND STEEL BaARs.—Local stocks are again run- 
ning low, although it was thought that the warehouses 
would be afforded some relief by the mills because 
they, had taken such particular pains to distribute 
material only to essential industries. What the fu- 
ture holds in store no one can gainsay. Business now 
is done by guesswork to a large extent. The Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, was allocated 2500 tons of steel 
axles to be supplied by the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


LAWN Mowers.—While the season for lawn mowers 
is nearing an end, the demand is holding up remark- 
ably well. Merchants will probably carry over into 
next year the smallest number of lawn mowers than 
at any previous time. 


MACHINE Bo.ts.—The call for machine bolts is 
urgent and dealers are handicapped by not being able 
to get supplies from the manufacturers and jobbers. 

The jobbers’ discount on % x 5-in. and smaller is un- 


changed at 40 and 5 per cent, and larger and longer, 25 and 
» per cent off list. 


ROOFING.—Prompt deliveries can be made on nearly 
all standard grades of composition roofing. On account 
of slow building operations business is slowing down 
considerably. Some Government work has been taken 
lately and more business of this kind is in sight. 

The following are average wholesale prices: Tarred felt, 
$3.10 per 100 Ib.; slater’s felt, $1.15 per roll; rosin sized 
sheathing, $57.00 per ton. Rubber roofing, per roll, best 
grade, one-ply, $1.80; two-ply, $2.15; and three-ply, $250. 
Medium grades, one-ply, $1.75; two-ply, $2; and three-ply, 
$2.15. Cheaper grades, one-ply, $1.20; two-ply, $1.45; and 
three-ply, $1.60. 

Wire NAILs.—What koth the jobber and retailer 
would like to know just now is where the supply of 
wire nails will come from. It is even rumored that 
shipments will have to be distributed more evenly so 
as to take care of the most urgent requirements. 


The average jobbers’ quotation is $4.25 per keg base. 
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Miscellaneous— 
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White, Foreign..® tou 

Domestic, prime, —_ 
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works ®@ ton D3, 00 @36. 00 | 


of color, f.o.b. 


animal, Fish and Vegeta- 
ble Oils— 
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mt-of-town, five-bbi. lots 
and over 
soiled, le B® gal, 
Lard, Prime Winter.... 
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advance on Raw. 
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China Clay, Imported 
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Commercial! 
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CHICAGO 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE 


Chicago, July 25, 1918. 


HE price of raw linseed oil remains the same, but 
the differential between raw and boiled oil is now 
2e. per gallon. 

The extremely high price of linseed 011: and also white 
lead has resulted in a great demand for mixed paints. 
Many people who are waiting for the war to end in 
order to rebuild have decided that they will have to 
repaint instead, and the sale of paints is necessarily 
very heavy. 

Paint brushes of all kinds have taken an enormous 
jump skyward in price. The fact that most of the 
bristles come from Russia and China makes the price 
of this commodity way above normal. White bristles 
are practically unobtainable and if the war continues 
another year brushes will double in price. 

LINSEED OIL.— 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago: 
barrels, raw, $1.97 per gal.; 
quoted are for single barrel lots. 
usual discounts. 

TURPENTINE.— There is @ a@ heavy demand for turpen 
tine and somewhat of a sHortage is developing. Price 
was reduced 2c. a gallon this last week. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 
pentine, in barrels, 80c, per gal. 

DENATURED ALCOHOL.—Denatured alcohol is firm as 
quoted, but there appears to be somewhat of a variation 
in the prices of this section as compared with those of 
Eastern points. We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, 
as follows: 

In barrels, 75c. per gal.; 5 and 10-gal. cans, 95c. 
l-gal. cans, $1 per gal. Prices include containers 

Wuite LEaD.—White lead is another of the paint 
products that has advanced recently. The demand is 
naturally less than a year ago, but it is still selling in 
very good volume. Increased prices are due to the 
high cost of labor and material. 


We quote pure white lead as follows: 
Ib., 12%c. in quantity; single kegs, $13.50; 50-Ib. 
Ib., 13¢c. in quantity; single kegs, $7.00; 25-lb. 
13¢ in quantity; single kegs, $3.55; 12%-Ib. 
13%ec. in quantity; single kegs, $1. 

New York Plaster of Paris, in bar 

Gilders’ Whiting, in barrels (barrels 
per cwt. 

Pure Shellac, 4-lb. goods, 
gal.: White, $4 per gal 

English Venetian Red, in barrels, 


Strictly pure linseed oil, in 
boiled, $1.99 per gal. Prices 
Larger quantities at the 


pure tur- 


per gal. ; 


100-iIb. kegs, 
kegs, 
kegs, per 
kegs, per 


per 
per 
Ib., 
Ib., 


. 
rels. $4.00 per bbl. 
50e. each), $2 and $3 


in gallon cans: Orange, $3.75 per 


$2.50 and $4 per barrel. 


Paste Wall Paper Cleaners, leading brands, 
per gro. 

The following differentials 
material over barrel price: 
100-lb. drums, 1e Ib. ; 50-Ib. 
lots, 3c. per Ib. 


$14.50 and $15 


are suggested on dry 


per lots, 2c. per Ib.; 5 to 25- 


lb. 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF 
Pittsburgh, 


HARDWARE 
Pa., July 27, 


AGE, 
1918 


PAINTS.—Local paint concerns report the new de- 
mand for paints, oils and varnish as better than for 
some time, in spite of the fact that prices are higher 
than ever known. Many property owners are furnish- 
ing paints and varnish to their tenants, who are paint- 
ing their homes themselves, being unable to get the 
service of painters, many of whom have gone in the 
service and are very hard to obtain. There were no 
important changes in prices in the past week, but the 
outlcok is that prices of all kinds of paint dnd supplies 
will be higher in the very near future. We quote on 
the leading staples, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Paints.—No. 1 house paint, $3.35 per gal.; No. 2, $2.75 pes 
gal.f No. 3, $2.05 per gal. ; 

Linseed Oil.—Strictly pure, $1.92 per gal.: 
boiled, $1.93 per gal. 

Turpentine.—Strictly pure, in 

Denatured Alcohol.—In 10 gal 
lots $1.05, and in less quantities $1.00 per 
including containers. 
White Lead.—Strictly 
to 50-Ib. kegs, 13c. per !b.: 12%-lb. kegs, 
500-Ib. lots prices are %c. per Ib. less. 
New York Plaster Paris.—In barrels, $4 50 per bbl. 
’ — Whiting.—In barrel& (barrels 50c. each), 
$2 

Pure Shellac.—White (4]b. 
gal; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, $2.50 to $4 per 

Paste Wali Paper Cleaners.—Leading brands, 
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in barrels, raw, 


barrels, 82c. per gal. 
lots $1.00 per gal.; 5 gal 
gal.; these prices 


12%c. 


$13%be. 


Ib.: 
Ib 


pure, 100-Ib. kegs, per 


on, per 


<0 
In 


$2.50 
$4 


to 


goods), in gallon cans, per 


ewt 


$14.50 to 


HARDWARE 
July 20, 


AGE, 
1918 


FURTHER slowing up in the demand for paint is 

noted by most local houses. The market, however, 
is by no means dull, for July will be a bigger month 
this year than it’ was in 1917. The trade expects 
August will be a quiet month, although Government 
buying will tend to keep things alive. As regards the 
future, there seems to be some doubt about prices. A 
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majority of houses are inclined to believe that values 
are more likely to advance than to decline, provided, of 
course, the war continues. There are, however, some 
firms who are of the opinion that the market cannot 
go much higher and be attractive to the purchaser. 
Their theory seems to be based on the belief that there 
is a limit to what consumers will pay. 

BRUSHES.—With the lessening demand for »aints the 
call for brushes is quieter, if such a thing is possible. 
As a matter of fact, the sales of brushes for July will 
not compare favorably with those for the corresponding 
month last year. Prices for stock have been so high 
that the consumptive demand has been materially influ- 
enced. 


Dry CoLors.—The market for dry colors is less 
active, but extremely firm. Local stocks are badly 
broken and sellers are having considerable difficulty in 
getting fresh stock. For that reason they are inclined 
to welcome a let-up in the demand, feeling that possibly 
they will be able to do a little stocking up. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 1%c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 2c. per Ib.; 
dry zine (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black bulk, 15c. Ib. ; lamp 
black in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 8 to 12c. 
Ib.; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13 to 15c.; Princes’ 
metallic brown, 2%c.; yellow ochre, 34%c.; Venetian Red, 
2%,c. Ib. 

Pound lots—Paris green in 1-lb. pkgs., 55c. lb.; in %4-Ib 
pks., 56c. Ib.; %4-lb. pkgs., 57c. lb.; ultramarine blue, 24c. Ib. 

GLUES.—The glue market is unchanged. Business is 
by no means at a standstill, nor is it active. There is 
just enough stock moving all the time to keep the mar- 
ket in a healthy condition. Prices are very strong. 
Jobbers’ prices are: 

Glue, ground, 18c. lb.; plate, 35c. Ilb.; bonnet, 45c. Ib. 

LEAD.—Since last reports there has been an advance 
of %c. a pound in jobbers’ prices for lead. The ad- 
vance is due to the high cost of the raw product, to the 
fact that supplies are small and to the fact that it is 
more or less difficult to get supplies in quantities. Ke- 
vised jobbers’ prices follow: 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. 
kegs, 14%4c. lb.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14c.; for 500-Ib. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 12%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 144c.: 
100-Ib. kegs and larger, 14c.; red lead in oil, 12%4-lb. kegs. 
15c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 100-lb. kegs and 
larger, 14%c. lb. Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 144%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14\e. 

OiLs.—The market for linseed oil appears to have 
acquired the “advancing habit.” Following the two 
recent advances, another one of 2c. a gallon had been 
made. Gasoline and kerosene have been marked up 
Y%ec. a gallon. Turpentine, on the other hand, has been 
marked down 3c. a gallon. The call for turpentine has 
fallen off considerably during the past fortnight and 
there is quite an accumulation in first hands, which un- 
doubtedly explains the price reduction. 

Castor practically under Government control; cylinder, 50c. 
gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25\%4c. gal.; kerosene, 50-gal or 
more, 12%c. gal.; lard, $2.15 gal.: alcohol, denatured, 77c. 
gzal.; wood, $1 gal.; linseed raw, $1.94 gal.: boiled, $1.95 to 
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$1.96 gal.; neatsfoot, $2.15 gal.; sperm, $2.50 gal.; paraffin 
35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, 73c. gal. in barrel 
lots, 
_ SHELLAC.—The market for shellac is quiet, but very 
firm. Jobbers’ prices follow: 
Shellac gums, D.C. (orange), 80c. Ib.; V. S. O., 79e. Ib.: 
T.N., 65c. lb.; bleached white shellac, 74c. Ib 
SUNDRIES.—The call for putty is fairly good, buyers 
evidently anticipating a good business a little later in 
the season. The market for other sundries is quiet, as 
compared with a month ago, but, of course, there is 
enough doing all the time to keep things interesting. 
Jobbing prices follow: 
_ Putty (best) in 125-lb. drums, 6 to 7%c. Ib.; paraffin wa; 
in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melting, 12 6 to 18c. Ib.; 128 
melting, 13c. Ib.; 128-30 melting, 1 
cases, 15c, Ib. 


3-25 


Vi * 
$4%c.; paro, in 500-Ib 


_VARNISHES.—No improvement in the call for var- 
nishes is noted. In fact, most houses say the demand, 
if anything, is lighter than it was a week ago. Such 
a condition of business, however, is to be expected at 
this time of the year. 


TWIN CITIES 
TWIN CITIES, 
July 25, 1918. 

AINT sales are somewhat lighter in general, al- 
though ready-mixed paints are finding an unusual 
amount of sale. This is due to the shortage of experi- 
enced painters, and the necessity for the owner to do 
more of his own work. The use of ready-mixed paints 
seems to be growing among experienced painters also. 
BRUSHES.—It is extremely difficult to obtain stocks 
of brushes. Orders take several months to fill and even 
then some of the more popular styles and sizes are not 

included. ° 


MIXED PAINTS.—Sales continue fairly good with price 
unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade mixed 
paints at $3.10 per gallon, second grade at $2.15 per gallon. 

TURPENTINE.—Price is somewhat weaker and call is 
light. 

We quote from locai jobbers’ stocks: Turpentine barrel 
lots at 71%c. per gallon. 

LINSEED O1L.—Price holds strong with sales light. 
Supply seems sufficient for present demands. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil, 
barrel lots at $1.91 per gallon; raw linseed oil, barrel lots, 
at $1.89 per gallon. 

SHELLAC.—Price has not changed and sales are light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White shellac at 
$ per gallon and orange shellac at $— per gallon. 

WHITE LEAD.—No change has been made in price and 
sales show a slight decrease. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead in 100 Ib 
lots at $11.63 per cwt. with the usual differentials for size 
of package and quantity 
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LAWN TOOLS 


SEE OUR LINE 


This is a dignified and well arranged window of tools and automobile accessories by Milton Rogers & Sons Co., 
Omaha, Neb. Cards and manufacturers’ helps are freely used 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month contain 7 





DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 
Twist Bit Stocks............ 5&5 % 
Twist, Zaper and Straight Shank, 
10 % 


gARS—Cro we 


Steel Crowbars, 40 D. 


List + 


10 to 


45% 
Pinch Bars 25% 
BEAMS—Scale— 
goale Beams 
Chatillon’s No 
Chatillon’s No. 
ep. 8. & W. 


Wire Gauge. Jobbers’ 
Blocks with 
Brace Drills for 


List + 10% and 
List + 10% 
Si ovicnxen List + son 
List + 20% 
Sargent & Co List + 20% EMERY—Turkish— 
Out of market at prevent time. 
BELTING—L Ly, HER— Domestic, tb. PS ot i 
jo. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
, Ex, Hvy., 18 
Heavy, 
Medium, 


-10¢ 


AND 
50% 
DO % 


$4 }OILERS 
Steel, Copper Plated 
Cluce, Brass and Copper.......1 
tat Lacing " Sides, “per ‘sq. ft. Chace, Zine Plated 
Raw Hide, No. 1 tn sides 17 Railroad, coppered 
ag. ft. and over.............+.52¢| Railroad, brass 
Under 17 aq. ft 49¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade).. 
Standard .. 
Best Grades 
ALOCK S—Tackle— 
Common Wooden . 
Patent .... 


Leather Lacing, a No. 
«! 855% | 


4 »% 

40@ 4085 > % 

20&5% 
PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
|Railroad 

* Sontoa| Contractors’ 

25%) ROPE— 

| Eastern Retail Trade. 

| Manila, % in. diam. 
Highest Grade 
Second Grade 

Hardware Grade 

Sisal, % in. diam, 
Highest Grade 
Second Grade 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 

any ply, Medium out Coarse: 

First quality, ¢; second 

quality 20% 

? | Sisal, Tarred, 


ity 


Picks 


0% 


20% I 
and larger: 


Athol Machine Co. : 


Drill Blocks List net} 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 

% 2 6, and smaller 30&10 9% | 
Common Carriage (rolled Sn op 

2 6, and smaller 30&10% | 

Larger or longer.......... 10&10% 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list 
Bolt Ends, H. P. } 
Wachine (cut thread): “| First quality 

% @ 4 and smaller 80&10% | Second quailty 

Larger or longer.......... 15&10% | Cotton Rope: 


(HAIN—Preoft Coil— i ~<e 97 
—_ Bo f.o.b. Pittsburgh, per , 


a4 ‘Coil ae ay Tink: , 
a ( /16 , - 

ai", ae $10.00: te $9.8 .:| Saws AND FRAMES—Hack— 
%&9/16, $9.70; 5&11/16, $9.50:| Saws 6 to 14 in. ine 
Ooisvi8, $9.40; %&1E ™ $9. 7 | Sawe, Monies Blades, 
1 in, (base), $9.20; 1%&1 | 12 to 24 

9.20, 


and larger: 


‘Medium Lath Yarn: 


and larger.. 
5/16-in. 


.85@48¢ 
and larger, 
Common, 


5/16-in. and larger.. 


| 

ORESSING—Belt— 

lobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
Blue Ribbon, Stick, ® ™M..... 
Paste, 5 & 10 1 cans, ® M.. 
Liquid in gal, cans, ® gal.. 


30¢| Steel nd. a 8 to. 12 in. 
30¢| Steel adj., steel hdle.. 
.$3.00\|Adj. Pistol Grip, per 


per doz 
per doz.. 
doz . $17. ‘89 


Sparkling Window of Nickel Plated 


SLEDGES— 


2 3¢| Flat 
20¢ | Round He ad, 


M 
30@40¢ 
.80¢ 


TRUCKS—Warehouse, 


SCREWS— 
Couch, Jack— 


B0&10% 
S0&10% 


Lag and 
Point... 
Gimlet Point 


Lag, Cone 
Coach, 


Jack Screws— 


Standard List 


Machine— 


Cut Thread, Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head 
Filister Head .. 

Brass: 

Flat Head or 
Filister Head 

oo. Thread Iron, F. 
R, wees 
Filleter Head 

Brass: 

F. H. or R. H 
Filister Heud 


Round Head 


Set 

Set (lron) 
Set (Steel) 
Iron oe 
Hd. Cap 
Hd, ¢ 
Hd. 


and Cap— 


net advance 


ap 
Cap 


Wood 
List July 23, 
Head, Iron 
fron... 
Flat Head, Brass... 
Round Head, Brass 
Flat Head, Bronze. 
Round Head, Bronze... 


1908 


DIES AND ‘TAPS- 
10% 
45% 
45% 


STOCKS, 


| Hand Taps, 4% tol in. 
Hand Taps, smaller than \% 
. 8. Taper Taps, No. 2 
in. ine. 


|M. S. Taper 


in, 


Taps, larger 


| TURNBUCK LES— 


Sereen Door. 


National Mfg. Co 
No per dozen...$1 


195, Japn'd 20 


&e. 


each, net 
No. 2, $18.50; 


McKinney Mfg. Co 
No. 1, $21.50; 
No. 8, $15.50 


Ware and 


other pages of hardware prices 


WASHERS—Cast— 
Over \%-inch, barrel lots, 
Iron or Steel 
per 
5/16 % 


Size bolt Hy 
$11.40 10.50 


Washers 


9.20 
per 100 BD. 


WRENCHES— 
igricultural 

Alligator or Crocodile 
Drop Forged 

Sttiixon pattern 
Genuine Stillson 


5UK1O% 
50% 
30% 
80-10% 
50&10% 


METALS— 
Tin— 
‘ nominal 


Straits, 
. -nomina! 


pig 
Bar ‘6 
Copper— 
Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


24.67 %¢ 
24.67 We 
24.67% 
Zine— 
10@1l¢ 

17¢ 


Spelter and Sheet 
Western spelter 
Sheet Zine, No. 9 

open, 17%é¢. 


base, cast 
Lead— 

Per Ib., 8 
Per Ib., ¥% 


@ ve 


American 
r @ lie 


pig 


Solder— 
% x % guaranteed 
i. 
Re fined | 
Prices of solder indicate d by private 
brand vary according to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 
per Ib.. 
grade, per 


Best grade, 
Commercial 


ew’ . -81.10 
Ib . We 
Antimony— 

Asiutic per Ib. 16@18¢ 


Bismuth— 


Per lb. $4. 50@$5 0 


Aluminum— 

No, 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 98 
per cent pure), in ingots for re 
melting (ton lots), f.o.b. mill, 

per Ib., 32.10¢ 
lots 40@45¢ 


In 100 Ib 


Cut Glass 





This was a successful window in the store of L. G. 


Shanklin, Gallup, N 
artificial leaves in furnishing a contrast to the articles displayed is to be 


M. 
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Making It Pay 


A Retailer Takes a Little Flyer in 


Stoves with Surprising and Pleasing 


Results 
By GEORGE M. RITTELMEYER 


stoves that night in the kitchen, I hadn’t 

the slightest idea the conversation was lead- 
ing up to something that was going to be the means 
of helping me make a good bit of money; and it 
goes to show that you can never tell just exactly 
how a thing is going to end when it once gets 
started. 

Mary Ann was in a hurry to get through with 
supper. She was complaining to me about what a 
bother it was to have to build a fire in the range 
every time she wanted to cook a bite to eat. I was 
standing by taking it all in and incidentally trying 
to be of what assistance I could. 

“I do wish I had a gas stove,” she remarked, as 
she put the skillet on. “It is such a handy thing 
to have. I did some cooking on one when I visited 
Lucy last month.” 

“How about an oil stove?” I suggested as what 
occurred to me to be the solution of the problem, 
as Jonesville was not large enough to boast of hav- 
ing a gas plant. “There are several good oil stoves 
on the market, and if you would like to have one 
here in the kitchen, I think I can manage to get it.” 

“T am afraid of them,” she answered, shaking her 
head. ‘Don’t you remember the time Aunt Jennie 
got burned so badly when the oil stove exploded in 
her kitchen? She hasn’t gotten over the scare yet.” 

Did I remember it? Well, I don’t guess I will 
ever forget about it. “How long ago has that been?” 
I asked. 

“Five years,” she returned. 


W isos Mary Ann and I began to talk about 


6s] \ON’T you think that improvements have been 

made in oil stoves since that time?” I said. 
“The first automobiles were hardly a success, were 
they? I remember the time when I hesitated about 
taking a ride in one.” 

“T reckon not,” she answered. “I never will for- 
get the first car Jim Hannis had. Whenever he 
started out anywhere with it, he would always have 
to send word for a team to come and haul him back 
home. It got to be quite a joke around town.” 

“A salesman was in the store to-day trying to 
get me to take the agency for a new oil stove—the 
Conqueror, he called it, and it looked like a pretty 
good stove,” I remarked. 

“Did you do anything about-it?” Mary Ann 
asked the question in an indifferent sort of way, 
but I could tell that she was interested. 

“T hadn’t thought very seriously about it,” I an- 
swered, “but since you mentioned that you would 
like to have a gas stove, it strikes me that this oil 
stove might be what you are looking for. From the 
way the salesman described it to me, it generates 
the oil into gas so you would really have a gas stove. 
I wonder how many of those stoves I could sell here 
in Jonesville?” 

“Well,” said Mary Ann, as she began to make 
preparations to put supper on the table, “it looks to 
me like you could sell quite a lot of them if the stove 
is safe to handle and you can convince people that 
they are not likely to get blown up.” 

“Well, I don’t think there is any doubt about it 
not being safe,” I informed her. “It is manufac- 
tured by a reliable concern, and the salesman told 


me that there was no more danger attached to it 
than there is with an ordinary stove.” 

“Why don’t you order a sample and let me see 
how it works?” suggested Mary Ann. 


H ©& idea struck me as a pretty good one, and 

the next day when the salesman returned | 
gave him an order for a Conqueror stove, with a 
promise to take the agency if it turned out to be 
satisfactory. In due course of time the stove ar- 
rived, and as soon as Mary Ann began to use it she 
was much pleased with it. 

“The new stove is simply fine, and I wouldn’t take 
anything for it,” she said to me one morning, “and 
I think one of them ought to be in every kitchen in 
town.” 

“That would be a pretty big job to undertake,” 
I said to her as I thought of the number of homes 
in Jonesville. “How would you like to tackle it?” 

“Tackle it?” she exclaimed, with a laugh. “Why, 
I don’t know anything about selling stoves.” 

“T think you could learn very easily. It won’t be 
necessary for you to do much selling. The dem- 
onstrating and convincing other women that they 
ought to have one of the stoves is the only thing 
you will have to do.” 

“Will there be much money in it for you?” she 
asked, with sudden interest. 

“Twelve dollars profit on every stove sold,” I 
answered. 

“That sounds pretty good, and if I can help you 
I will be glad to do what I can. When do you want 
me to start to work?” 

“T will let you know when the time comes,” I told 
her, as I got ready to go back to the store. 


, vas have to admit that it was a pretty rash 

thing for me to do to sign up an order for a car 
of Conqueror stoves without ever having sold any 
of them before; but Solomon, the salesman who 
was in to see me about the matter, was absolutely 
certain that I could sell every one I bought. 

“That’s a pretty big order, isn’t it?” I remarked 
to him as I figured on the amount of money in- 
volved. 

“T have sold larger orders,” he answered. “The 
Brown Hardware Co. in Dunlap bought two car- 
loads from me last week.” 

“Two carloads?” 

I knew of the Brown Hardware Co., and it seemed 
impossible that a business the size of theirs could 
handle stoves in this quantity. 

“Yes, and it makes four cars that they have 
bought from us since taking the agency. Take it 
from me, Mr. Gray, the Conqueror stove is one of 
the best sellers you can get in your store.” 

“What kind of terms can you give me on a car?” 
I asked. 

“I will ship you a car and you can pay for it one 
third cash in thirty days, and the balance in sixty 
and ninety days. If you do as well as I think you 
will, your car of stoves will all be gone inside of 
sixty days. 

“How many did you say it would take to make 
up a car?” 
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“Fifty, and that’s not many stoves for a town the 
size of Jonesville. You ought to sell at least five 
hundred.” 

“Well, your terms are pretty liberal,” I finally told 
him, “and my wife seems to think that the stove 
ought to sell here, so I guess I will let you enter my 
order for a car, although it looks rather risky.” 

“It’s just as safe as buying Liberty Bonds,” Solo- 
mon assured me, as he wrote out the order. “When 
I come around on my next trip you will be wanting 
to thank me for the good turn I’ve done you.” 


HILE I was trying to make up my mind how 
my new venture was going to turn out, Wilson, 
who solicits advertisements for the Leader came in 


_and asked me for an advertisement for his paper. 


Like many other retailers, I had done considerable 
newspaper advertising, but had never been able to 
see where I had gotten any results. In fact, I had 
just about come to the conclusion that it was a 
waste of money. 

“Wilson,” I said to him, after he had stated the 
object of his visit, “I don’t believe I will spend any 
more money for advertising in your paper.” 

He had probably heard other merchants say the 
same thing at different times in his career, for he 
did not seem a bit worried. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked in an indifferen‘ 
sort of way. ‘“‘Aren’t you getting results?” 

“Not any that I can see,” I told him truthfully. 
“IT have spent a lot of money—I don’t know how 
much—for advertising and I have never been able 
to see where I have been benefited by it in a finan- 
cial way.” 

“The trouble with you, Mr. Gray,” Wilson said 
to me earnestly, “is that you have never done any 
real advertising. My experience has been that 
wery time you have given me an ad you have writ- 
ten it yourself, and you have never said anything 
that would especially attract the buying public.” 

“I thought my ads read pretty well,” I told him, 
“at least I know they were every bit as good as some 
of the others the Leader prints.” 

“I won’t dispute that, but that is not the question. 
You know the hardware business, and I hope you 
will pardon me for saying it, but you don’t know 
much about advertising. I want you to give me one 
more chance. I know that I can prove to you that 
it pays to advertise—if you advertise right. What 
have you in the way of something special that you 
would like to offer?” 

I thought over the matter for a few minutes and 
then I said: “The only thing that occurs to me 
right this minute is a new oil stove that I have 
taken the agency for.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘That’s 
the very thing to use for a leader. I will go back 
to the office and map out a campaign and come back 
this evening and talk it over with you.” 


HEN Wilson returned that afternoon he 

brought with him several suggestions for ad- 
vertising the Conqueror stove, and after he had 
explained everything to me, I decided that his plan 
was a good one and told him that I would let him 
proceed as soon as the car of stoves arrived. 

Did it take? The paper was hardly off the press 
when women began to drop into the store to take a 
look at the stove and get some information. I soon 
decided that Mary Ann could answer their questions 
better than I, so I asked her to come down to the 
store, 


“As long as I am going to be there to show the 
Conqueror stove,” she said to me, “why not let me 
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demonstrate with it? That will be more convincing 
than just showing the stove itself.” 

Her idea struck me as a good one, but I hesitated 
when I thought of the expense attached to it. Then 
I happened to remember that Wilson had been tell- 
ing me about Jackson, the grocer, having new 
brands of.cereals and coffee he was anxious to intro- 
duce in Jonesville, and I wondered if I couldn’t get 
Jackson to go in with me and furnish whatever 
groceries would be needed for the advertising he 
would get out of it. 

I took the matter up with Wilson at once, and 
he came around a few minutes later to tell me that 
he had been over to see Jackson and had fixed every- 
thing with him. 

“You might run an ad in the Leader to-morrow 
and state that a demonstration of the Conqueror oil 
stove will be held here on Wednesday, the 10th; 
and be sure to mention that there will be free eats. 
That always catches the women.” 

“Sure,” answered Wilson. “I will fix up some- 
thing that will draw a crowd, and while I happen 
to think about it, you had better arrange with 
Jones, the sign painter, to make a few signs calling 
attention to special features about the Conqueror 
stove. You will want these to hang around the 
store on demonstration day. Jackson will send over 
some posters and other advertising matter for the 
stuff he wants to feature.” 

“IT will see Jones right away,” I told Wilson as he 
hustled off. 


HEN Wednesday came around it looked as if 

the women would never stop coming to the 
store, and when closing time came Mary Ann was 
completely worn out. 

In addition to selling stoves, I found that my 
business in other lines had increased remarkably 
and I was more than satisfied with the way the 
venture had turned out. 


O NE morning a stranger dropped into the store— 
I could tell that he was a stranger because I 
had never seen him in Jonesville before—and as he 
looked like he might have some money hidden on his 
person, I hurried forward. 

“Is this Mr. Gray?” he asked. 

“That’s my name,” I answered. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“My name is Allison,” he said, as he handed me 
a card, “and I am the advertising manager for the 
Conqueror Stove Co.” ; 

It was the first time I had ever laid my eyes on 
a real, live advertising manager before, and I must 
confess that I was somewhat curious to know what 
had brought him to Jonesville. 

“T came down here to offer you a little trip to 
New York,” he announced in a matter of fact way. 

“New York,” I exclaimed, staring at him, “why 
that’s a long way from Jonesville!” 

“Yes,” he answered, coughing slightly. “We have 
been watching you since you took the agency for 
our stove and your success with it has been so re- 
markable that we want you to tell us all about it 
at the conventicn of our salesmen, which will be 
held in. New York next week. Can you come, with 
all expenses paid?” 

“T will have to talk it over with Mary Ann,” I 
told him. ; 

“Mary Ann?” he exclaimed. “Who is she?” 

“Why, she’s my wife.” 

“Oh! I see,” he laughed. “Why not bring her 
along with you? the company will stand for it.” 

So that is how Mary Ann and I came to get a 
ten-day vacation at the expense of the Conqueror 
Stove Co. 
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“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You’ —Il 


(Continued from page 67) 


argument at all, and pray God every purchasing agent 
in this country may see it in the same light. 

I may be very radical but it seems to me that the 
time has come for the utter elimination of a race who 
have proven themselves not to be people at all, but 
simply carrion beasts, who if after all these centuries 
of civilization cannot be trusted, could never be trusted 
again; and methinks a new nation of blended folk could 
well be started to occupy the territory so long held by 
the hellhound. 

Here’s one little old purchasing department that is 
in line to blow them out forever, and if you will send me 
100 reprints of the article I will do my darnedest to 
make 100 converts from these reprints. 

Personally, you might prefer to tote a gun on the 
other side than to stick it out in back of your little old 
desk, but believe me, man, you can do as much punish- 
ment with your pen as a man can with a machine gun, 
and everything you say, goes over the plate. I am with 
you strong. Sincerely, 

H. L. VARIAN, 
Junior partner and Manager of Sales. 


“Give the Salesmen the Facts” 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR WAR SERVICE. 
1218 NEW YORK AVENUE, N. W. 


Washington, D. C., July 26; 1918. 


Mr. Roy F. Soule, care of HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Soule: Permit me to be one of the many 
to offer congratulations to you, on the very fine editorial 
in this week’s issue of the HARDWARE AGE. It is one of 
the very best I have seen, and cannot help but be pro- 
ductive of an immense amount of good. 

I have long had the belief that the various Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Insurance Associations in the country 
should be enlisted in some campaign of this sort. Who 
better could carry the message of American-made goods 
to the buyer than the salesman? We believe that if some 
organization, representing the various trades and busi- 
nesses throughout the country. could agree on this 
project, and get out a series of letters, each one carry- 
ing a message to the many salesmen, who, day in and 
day out, call on the merchants, that would be far more 
effective than any of the four-minute speakers which 
are being used to-day. / 

Give the salesmen the facts, and you can be assured 
that they will be glad to do their part in “Winning the 
War,” by selling the war, carrying to the buyer in the 
country, as well as in the city, the idea which you so 
strongly punch home. It would be one of the greatest 
feats of salesmanship ever pulled off, to unify the 
buyers of the country against any goods “made in 
Germany.” 

With very kind regards, and sincere appreciation of 
the article, I remain, very truly yours, 

(Signed) P. H. ROBINSON, Assistant Manager. 


Bull’s Eye From the Start 
Putnam, Conn., July 25, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York City. 


Attention of Mr. Roy F. Soule, and none other. 

Dear Sir: It is quite a little past my usual “bed- 
time,” but I am going to pound out this letter asking 
you for a few reprints of your war editorial, “Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up to You,” which I have just read in the 
current issue of HARDWARE AGE. 

I will be mighty glad to inclose these reprints with 
my daily correspondence and, as the present Mayor of 
this little city, believe I can interest our local papers, 
for certainly no red-blooded man calling himse!f an 
American can read this article of yours without a 
greater determination to “do his bit” toward putting 
that ‘beast of Berlin” and his followers where they 
belong. 





Hardware Age 


Here’s to you as an editorial writer; it’s a bull’s eye 
from the start. Very respectfully, 
(Signed) A. W. MARCY, 
Proprietor, Marcy Tool Works. 


A Copy for Each Customer 
Philipsburg, Pa., July 26, 1918. 

The HARDWARE AGE, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once one hundred re- 
prints of Roy F. Soule’s great article in your issue of 
July 25th, 1918, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” 

I want to place a copy in the hands of each of my 
customers. Yours truly, 

(Signed) A. C. THOMPSON, 

With Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., Wholesale Hard- 
ware, Elmira, N. Y. 


“Mail Us 25 Copies” 
New Rochelle, N. Y., July 24, 1918. 

Mr. Roy Soule, Editor of HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, N. Y. C. 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly mail us 25 copies in bor k- 
let form of your editorial on Germany.in your issue +f 
July 25th? Yours truly, 

BEDFORD HARDWARE COMPANY. 


“The Best I Have Read” 


[Telegram] 

Laredo, Tex., July 28, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, Care Hardware Age, New York City. 
Have just read your article, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to 
You.” The best I have read. Congratulations, and 
hope the worst you have written will penetrate to the 
bottom of our hearts. Mail me a hundred reprints 

quick. 
J. C. NETZER. 


“Will Make Good Use of It” 


Shawnee Mower Company, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York. 
July 26, 1918. 
Friend Roy: Yours in the HARDWARE AGE, July 26th 
issue; I can use 25 of them and will make good use 
of it. 
It is the best book you ever wrote. Yours truly, 
E. B. STANDART. 


Not a Hardware Man but Wants 50 


Sheffield Farms-Slawson Decker Company, Hobart, New 

York. 

July 27, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York. 

Gentlemen: I have just read Mr. Soule’s editorial, 
“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” in the July 25th issue 
of HARDWARE AGE. 

While I am not a hardware man, I would like 50 
copies of the reprint to scatter among the business 
men of this section. Please send them to me along 
with the bill. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) E. A. ACKLEY. 


“Could Use 100 Reprints” 


George A. Fiel, 203 Moody Street, Waltham, Mass. 

July 27, 1918. 
Friend Roy: Just finished your editorial. Shall 
mention this in August number of New England Hard- 
ware News, and could use a hundred reprints. It’s 

awful. G. A. FIEL. 

“I Agree with You” 
Humboldt, Tenn. 

July 26, 1915. 

Mr. Roy Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, New York. 
i Ae 

Dear Mr. Soule: I have just read, with growing in 
terest, your article “It’s Up to You, Mr. Buyer,” in 
the HARDWARE AGE, and wish to say that I agree with 
you when you say it is up to the buyer to answer this 
question for the American public to be a total abstainer 
in the use of German-made goods; our people are al- 
ways educated by the merchants to use and call for 
certain brands of goods. Whatever is pushed will be 
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sold. If after a few years of peace the merchants 
desire to sell German goods the public will be easily 
hoodwinked into buying them; therefore your article 
is very timely. 

Every buyer who has one ounce of patriotism in his 
blood, or lives under the protection of this, the great- 
est republic, should resolve in his heart never know- 
ingly to purchase any article, either in its raw or fin- 
ished state, from Germany or its allies. One who would 
continue to patronize this enemy after reading your 
article, and knowing it to be a fact, is not worthy 
of the slightest notice by the pure-blooded American, 
and he should be boycotted by the public as unfit to 
deal with in a commercial way. 

Wish to say that long ago I resolved never to buy 
or use, either for resale or personal use, any article 
that may in any way be stained with the German name, 
nor will I buy from any firm who employs as repre- 
sentatives Germans to call upon me to solicit business. 
I am through with anything that pertains in any form 
to Germany; wish every buyer in our land would make 
a similar resolution. 

If this could be done, then we shall have ruined 
the future of Germany commercially, and this alone 
is the only hope of her reestablishing her war-worn 
country. 

Again assuring you that I appreciate what you have 
had to say, and sanction it by my resolve, I am very 
sincerely yours, 

Harris J. NELSON, 


Buyer Tennessee Hardware Company. 


“One Great Flight” 


New Britain, Conn., July 27, 1918. 


My Dear Soule: I want to congratulate you. I want 
to acknowledge my sense of personal debt to you. 

I have read a good many ably written things before— 
some of them your own writing—but you have made 
one great flight into pure air and strong words of 
truth in your “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” and I thank 
you. Yours truly, 

- EDWARD INGALLS. 


Have Made the Resolve 


Leominster, Mass., July 27, 1918. 


HARDWARE AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We were much pleased to read the 
very able article by Roy F. Soule, in your last issue, 
regarding German-made goods. 

Although we have for many years bought very large 
quantities of hardware and cutlery made in Germany, 
we have, since entering the war, firmly resolved never 
to invest an American dollar for any goods made in 
Germany or Austria-Hungary. 

We would be pleased to have you mail us 400 re- 
prints of the article referred to for enclosure with our 
mail matter. We will be very glad to pay for the re- 
prints. Yours truly, 

GAVIN HARDWARE CoO., 


(Signed) W. T. GARRIN, Treas. 


Can Use 1000 Copies 
Lancaster, Pa., 
July 26, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, New York 
City. 

Dear Sir: I have read with great interest the article, 
“Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” and am pleased to say 
it is the best article on the war I have ever read. I 
am so well pleased with it that I contemplate sending 
it to every newspaper publication in Lancaster City 
and Lancaster County, and I would further like to 
send it to every one of our wholesale customers in 
Lancaster County. To do this it is necessary I should 
have about 1000 copies. I do not like to ask for this 
large number, as I know it is quite an expensive 
item to get out, but the message conveyed therein is of 
so great importance to every one I think both of us 
would be doing no more than our “bit” for our country 


by sending this article broadcast so that every man, 
woman and child in the United States could have a 
chance to read it. 

Use your own judgment as you see fit as to quan- 
tity, and I will see they are distributed carefully. With 
best regards, I remain yours very truly, 

SAMUEL B. SMITH, 
Secretary of the Steinman Hardware Co. 


“Send 1000 by Express” 


New York State Retail Hardware Association, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 26, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Will you please send me one thousand 
(1000) reprints of Mr. Soule’s editorial, “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You,” which appeared in the July 25 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE? 

Kindly send them by express, and I will see that one 
is placed in the hands of every member of this associa- 
tion. Yours very truly, 

J. B. Fouey, Secretary. 


“Appealed Very Strongly” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 27, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

The writer has just finished carefully reading over 
Mr. Roy Soule’s article, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” 
which has appealed very strongly to us. We further 
notice in the paper that prints will be sent gratis on 
request. We would kindly ask that you mail about 100 
or as many as you have to spare. 

Thanking yo u in advance for prompt attention, we 
remain, 

AMERICAN ICE COMPANY, 
By R. E. SHaw, Pur. Agent. 


“Hit Nail on the Head” 


Painesville, Ohio. 
July 27, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Please send us fifty reprints of “Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up to You.” 

It hits the nail on the head, all right, and we will 
see it is published in the local papers. Yours respect- 
fully, 

G. W. BLACKMAN’S SOnNs. 


Calls for 50 Reprints 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 26, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 

York. 

Gentlemen: Please furnish us 50 reprints of “Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up to You.” Thank you. Yours respect- 
fully, 

SCARSBOROUGH & KLAUSS CoO., 
GEoRGE H. Kiauss, Secretary. 


Gave It the Right of Way 


Hardware Trade 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 27, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Soule: Have just finished reading “Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up to You.” My hat’s off to you. It has 
been many a long day since I read anything as gripping 
and convincing as that. It is sure Roy Soule at his best. 
T had editorial and feature stories of next Friday’s 
Commercial Bulletin planned and largely in type. 
However, I have just come down from the composing 
room after turning your editorial in and instructing 
our make-up man to sidetrack everything necessary to 
give it the right of way in next week’s issue. Credit 

will naturally be given. 
H. S. McINTYRE. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 





Hardware Dogs Help Sell Thrift Stamps—More Good Conservation 
Ads—Snappy Store Paper from Nebraska 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Conservation Ad on Aluminum 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 
R. C. WHITE, ad man for Sumner Company, 


Moncton, N. B., sent us this ad on conservation, 
. 


which features aluminum ware. 

HARDWARE AGE’S articles urging merchants to 
bring to the forefront the specialties making for 
conservation in food, fuel and labor have produced 
far-reaching results. Daily we are receiving testi- 
mony in the form of carefully prepared conserva- 
tion ads that the hardware merchant is fully alive 
to his great opportunity. 

This ad ties up to a window display which in the 
presentation of conservation specialties is a profit- 
able means of reinforcing the publicity. 

The argument used here for aluminum ware is 
durability and long life, thereby effecting economy 
of purchase and saving in labor production. 

Economy of fuel should be the subject of an- 
other aluminum ware ad, and it should be shown 
that this ware heats more quickly, thereby saving 
gas and coal. 





IN THESE DAYS WHEN 


‘Economy and Conservation’ 


STAND FOR 


“VICTORY,” 


it is every ones duty to consider well the “value” of each 
purchase. t's usefulness and length of service. 


Wear-Ever Aluminum Kitchen Ware 


IS A LIFE LONG INVESTMENT. 
SEE OUR WINDOW. 


a 
During ‘June, July and August this store will close at 1 p. m. 
on Saturday. Open Friday evening till 9 p.m, 


SUMNER CO, 


CHINAWARE DEPARTMENT. MAIN STREET. 

















1. Featuring aluminum ware 





rOM—Well, Jerry, we have been both borrowed and 
loaned out-thorrowed by the Chairman of the War Sav- 
ings Stamps Committee to talk War Savings Stamps 
Auring the big drive now. on 
JERRY—But I am not very good at producing*any con 
vineing argument on anything that I am not famihar 
with 
TOM—Yott do not need any convincing argument; all 
you are suposed to do is to remind your friends that 
incle recommends the purchase of War Savings 
Satmps—he needs the money and they. need to be taught 
the importance of saving. No true American carr afford 





to ignore such an appeal from their dear Uncle, whose 
avealth has never been calculated and who is, sure 40 re 
Se member them in after years 

JERRY~—I wonder where you got that dope? But, any- 

way, remember, Tom, that our following is largely with 

the children, and it & to you little’gnes I am talking 

Listen! I want to ask every one that reads this to do 

something honorable to earn twenty-five cents and on 

June 28th, take a quarter‘to yqur local postoffice (or 

stop your mail carrier) arid buy a Thrift Stamp. Do 


this as often as you cam until you have bought sixteen,, 
then exchange these for a War Savings Stamp—a Baby 
Bond. If you will buy just one Thrift Stamp for twenty 
Ave cents and write me that you have, I will have your 
name appear in this space with ge Now do this fot 
me, as I gm trying to sell more than Tom, and, at the 
same time doing my bit for my dear Uncle Sam. Ad- 
dress me, JERRY, care of TOM & JERRY, with 


LUTTRELL HARDWARE co. 








2. How two dogs sold Thrift Stamps 


Tom and Jerry Sell Stamps 
No. 2 (3 cols. x 5 in.) 
6 er Luttrell Hardware Company of Brewton, 
Ala., hit upon a novel way of boosting the sale 
of Thrift Stamps. The ad is self-explanatory. 

The week’s record in sales by the two canines was 
$5,246.76, which in our humble estimation is “going 
some.” 

Every hardware merchant, by devoting an ad 
to Thrift Stamps every week or two, would give 
the sales of these important securities a boost that 
would certainly run into big figures. 


Notes on Canning 
No. 3 (8 cols. x 9 in.) 
R. JULIAN HUGHES, retail manager for Kra- 
kauer, Zork & Moyes of El Paso, Tex., sent 
us this interesting conservation ad on a canning 
device. 

The operation of this device is explained in de- 
tail and its features in labor and fuel saving are 
given prominence. 

The illustration not only decorates the ad but it 
provides a very good idea of just what type of a 
device this canning cabinet is. 

Note the special on aluminum ware included in 
this ad and also reference to the firm’s summer 
shopping service. 

For the past nine months, according to Mr. 
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“Conservo”’ 


conveniences when it comes to canning. 


This is the Conservo or “Ideal” Canner. With the 





Conservo, canning is a joy, because the toods are Nation's thrift and 

ter canned and it is all done without any of th 
nd worry attached to canning by o 

You si 

food that you are going to can ac 

favorite recipe, place the food in the jars and set 

hese in the Conservo, and that is all there is to can- 


1 he Conservo is automatic 





Extra Special 


4-Piece . Aluminum Set At $4.35 


To further interest you in canning, Krach KajacK Service offers for nest 
week @ most unusual special. This comprises a set of four alumipum 
pieces. ae follows: . ‘ 
One 6-quart Aluminum Preserving be 4-quart Victory Sauce 

Kettle. ¢ I-quart Double Boiler. 
One 6-quart Aluminum Victory tit this low price these seta can- 

Kettle. jot be braken 

ALL FOUR ror 435 





SPECIAL NOTE—The kettles lated above as “Victory” are what were 
formerly known as Berlin, but our advertising man objects to the 
word, 60 we have changed the fame to “Victory.” 








117 San Francisco St. 
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a saleslady, and this innovation 
marked success. . 

In reference to conservation ads, 
we want every merchant to send us 
copies of any conservation ads he is 
now using. By reproducing these 
ads and enlisting the close co-opera- 
tion of every hardware man we will 
all be most importantly aiding the 
government in its great effort to 
provide more and more food for 
shipment overseas. 


Waldorf’s Co-operator 

ERE it is, Waldorf’s Co-opera- 

tor, first class stuff entered at 
the post office as third class to save 
postage. 

The Co-operator is a four-page 
paper printed on colored stock and 
issued once a month. L. W. Wal- 
dorf is editor, and the paper boosts 
the interests of Waldorf’s, Inc., 
Western, Neb. 

The Co-operator has plenty of 
customer news, good local articles 
appealing to farmers, and a wealth 
of miscellany, which, when all put 
together, makes the Co-operator an 
exceptionally readable sheet. 

The ads are set up very neatly, 
and the total space they occupy is 
in correct proportion to the amount 
of reading matter. Single column 
is the size most used, and this pro- 
vides opportunity of having plenty 
of reading matter alongside the ads. 
The Co-operator is a first-class 












Your local Chamber of Commerce is backing up the National Government and 
is making special requests that you can all you’ can—especially vegetables. 
KracKajack Service comes to your assistance with the latest of all modem 


ng. With a Conse 


share of the Nation's food su 


play of ae Consesve). 


oh mechaaperw tule we have es- 
n 


Krakauer, Zork & Moye’s, S. L 


Telephone 1040—Use it. 


Hughes, Krakauer, Zork & Moyes have been using 


PMNS bd 


for its 


vard ( 





1919. 


rvo you ean contr 
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hardware store paper, 


way, St. 
WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 





publisher. 
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and it is producing results 


Coming Conventions 


1918. 


RETAIL 


F. X. Becherer, 
Louis. 


MACHINE 


HARDWARE 
St. Joseph, Feb. 
secretary, 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Nashville, Aug. 
1918, Walter Harlan, 
‘ircle, Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN WASHING 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Aug. 7, 8, 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

MISSOURI 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, 


6, 7, 8, 


secretary-treasurer, 44 Boule- 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Raymond Marsh, 


secretary, Otis 
ASSOCIATION CON- 
4, 5, 6, 
5136 North Broad- 


5 


i Ge Os 


aii 1919. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
KracKajacK MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
Summer VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 
Convenience 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine 
We again remind EI. ‘Paso City. J. Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kala- 





yc y ter mazoo. 
charge Tire. Pomp it NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL 





‘ou will call 104, ak for Mrs. 
Puniptirey, and tell 





yourself had shoppe 


Forks. 


20, 21, 


CONVENTION, Feb. 12, 
decided on later. C. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL 


13, 


1919. H. O. Roberts, 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
14, 
H. Barnes, 


1919. Place 
secretary, 


to be 
Grand 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 


secretary, 1032 Metro- 


politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


3. Presenting a canning device 


has met with 


repair shop, 


H. G. 





Wedler of the Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., 
lyn, has joined the colors and is now in the mechanical 
Camp Jesup, Atlanta, Ga. 


Unit 305, 


Brook- 


% WALDORFS’ CO-OPERATOR §# 


WESTERN, NEBRASKA, JUNE 1918. 





IT'S UP TO YOU FARMERS! 


Uncle Sam bas provided the 
means of supplying you with labor 
for putting in, cultivating and har 
vesting your crops. They have 
created a Free Federal Employment 
Bureau, for the especia) benefit of 
farmers snd industria) plants doing 
government work. They have en- 
listed the aid of all the city news- 
papers to form labor bureaus and 
secure this labor, have asked all- 
postmaster and rural carriers to se 
cure applications from farmers who 
will need belp and have authorized 
us to help secure these applications 
and laborers, if possib'e If you 
are going to g-t any good out of it, 
you must use it and let your wants 
be known a little in a'vance. If 
you do not and are short of he!lp at 
any time, the fault is sours and you 
should not blame the government 
because there are not enough farm 
helpers. We do not care whether 
you apply thru us or the postoffice; 
but if you will need any help you 
cannot secure personally, fill out an 
application | blank now. © 


Rev. C. 0 Wichelt bot his wife a 
Detroit Vapor stove. 


Hill’s Humane oil will cure barbed 
wire cuts and herses lame joints. 


Mrs. Jas. Sawyer is using a De- 
troit Vapor range—the oil stove you 
will eventually buy. 


We bave a number of good colors 
left in our list of $2.90 closevuts of 
Patton’s Sunproof pwint. Improve 
your property now at small cost 


4, 


A well 


“Oh, do you sell terpentine?”’ is 
often asked us, rather expecting a 
negative reply. ‘Why yes, we have 
always sold terpentine.”” Remem- 
ber next time you want some, you 
can always get terpentine at Wal- 
dorfs’. 

Flies bite cows. 

Cows kick 

Results: 
lost. 

Moral: Use Cow Ease. 

Sold at Waldorfe’ 


Milk spilled and temrer 








Bring in your Moneyback Coupons 
and get Thrift Stamps for them. 
We also have the War Saving 
Stamps. Have you bot what you 
promised U nele Sam to? 


There is no- better “preparation 
made for burns, cuts or bruises than 
Hill’s Humane salve. It is good for 
both man and beast. We bave sold 
it for yeare. 50c a box 


Just the thing to store your sub- 
stitutes in, to keep them from mice, 
ante and dirt—one of the !#rge lard 
cans which we still have at before- 
the- war prices. 


A number of our customers are 
learning how good our Golden Star 
furniture polish is - There is noth- 
ing better for either furniture, pian- 
os, or autos. 

Bring in that birth, confirmation 
or wedding certificate now before it 
gets soiled and haveitframed. We 
have some beautiful new patterns 








We laid inlaid linoleum for Mrs. 
Jas. Sawyer and Mrs. August Hutt 
recently 


edited store 


Tom Murphy’s two sons haves 
new Iver Jobnson 44 gs. shotgun 
from Waldorfs’. 


Mre. Henry Frensmeier bad us 
deliver her a fine Advance Mono- 
gram range just a few days ago. 


We are selling a good grade of 48- 
inch American Royal fleld fencing 
for 68% cents a rod, lees 5% for 
casb. 


By the time this paper is out, we 
will have in stock some 26-inch light 
American field fencing. Ladies, if 
your busbands do not read thie, tell 
them. 


An Alaska refrigerator will solve 
your problem of spoiled fruits, sour 
milk and soft butter. For econo- 
my’s sake, as well as food conser- 
vation, do not let good food waste 
that way this year 


JUST RECEIVED 


A grest big roll of Uyclone orna- 
mental! lawn fence and some Cyclone 
ornamental gates. Come and see 
them. 

COW EASE 

is a preparation which fe guaran- 
teed to keep the flies off from cows. 
You know how annoying it is for a 
cow to be switching her tail sad 
ber head and kicking at flies while 
you are milking. You de not bave 
to put op with this. Get a can of 
Cow Ease and a handy band sprayer 
and apply a little. You can not 
only milk in peace; but the cow will 
thank you for applying it. 


pape r 











Laundry Equipment in Two States 


How Wisconsin and Indiana Hardware Merchants Feature High-Grade 
Laundry Helps for the Home 


of ours can afford a washing machine and 

can make it pay a good return on the in- 
vestment. As a matter of fact, mighty few fam- 
ilies can afford to do without one. It means effi- 
ciency, a saving in health and labor, and a sani- 
tary process of cleansing the family wash. It is 
also true that many families who are now using 
hand machines could put power to work for them 
at still greater advantage. In many cases they 
can afford the electric or other motive power 
washer just as much as they can the hand type. 
They can also afford to place an ironing machine 
in their homes still further to cut expense and 
labor. All that is necessary to bring them to a 
realization of this fact is a good educational cam- 
paign on the part of the hardware dealers of their 
communities, and there are plenty of reasons why 
the dealers should put on such campaigns. The 
greatest of these is naturally the profit to be de- 
rived from sales of the better and higher-priced 
machines, and the prestige that comes from the 
introducing of the bigger things into a community. 
The man who sells a carload of electric washing 
machines in a town will undoubtedly create more 
favorable comment than the fellow who passes 
up the opportunity, and favorable comment is one 
of the greatest advertising assets a dealer can 
possibly have. In addition, the sale of an electric 
washer paves the way for sales of ironing ma- 
chines, dryers, vacuum cleaners and other high- 
priced lines. It is an opening wedge to the de 
luxe trade of a town or community. 


A LMOST any family in this good old country 


Pointers From Milwaukee 

HERE is a big live store in Milwaukee, where 
the men in charge are not in the habit of over- 
looking any opportunities for either advertising 
or legitimate profit. The big things of the trade 
always appeal to their best business judgment and 
they are firm in the belief that nothing is too good 
or too expensive for Milwaukee people, always 
provided that it can be made to pay a fair return 
on the purchase price. As a result the Phillip 
Gross Hardware & Supply Company gets as much 
favorable comment as any large hardware store 
in the country and incidentally, it gets a good per- 
centage of the Milwaukee hardware trade. 

Believing that sales can only be successfully 
made through a thorough showing of efficiency, 
economy and merit, this live Wisconsin firm has 
installed a commodious display booth for the bet- 
ter grade articles of the home laundry and house 
furnishings lines. This booth is located on the 
second floor of the store and is fitted with a com- 
plete equipment of electric washing machines, 
ironing machines, clothes dryers, vacuum cleaners 
and electric sewing machines. There is always a 
competent demonstrator in this booth, capable not 
only of explaining the operation of the various 
lines, but also of landing sales whenever such a 
thing is possible. All the machines are connected 
up, ready for work, and the booth presents a very 
business-like appearance. It has proven one of 
the most profitable departments of the store. 


Indiana Firm Has Similar Booth With Similar Results 


7 HE Peoples’ Hardware Company of. Gary, Ind., 
has installed a similar booth arrangement on 
the main selling floor of its store and has built up 
an enviable reputation as a seller of high class 
merchandise. The manager of the department 
makes it a point to hold demonstrations at regular 
intervals, which are backed up by advertising and 
window campaigns. A prospect list is kept and 
carefully followed up, with the result that many 
Gary citizens whose names were on that list have 
purchased washers, ironers or cleaners. | 

In one of the beautiful window displays recently 
installed in that store to further sales of home 
laundry equipment, the machines were all con- 
nected up ready for action, and card signs were 
used to distinct advantage in drawing the people 
into the store. This window and the accomparying 
demonstration were big features in the selling of a 
carload of washers and a dozen ironing machines, to 
say nothing of the smaller items disposed of. The 
results have been so much better than had been 
anticipated that the firm contemplates greatly in- 
creasing the line and the sales efforts behind it. 


Any Dealer Has a Similar Opportunity 


AN. progressive hardware dealer, in any good 
live American town, has an equal opportunity 
to gather a profit from sales of home laundry 
equipment of the better class. Most of us fall 
down because we haven’t enough faith in our- 
selves and our communities. We say: “Oh, no- 
body in this place would ever buy an electric wash- 
ing machine, and an ironing machine is simply out 
of the question.” How do you know they won’t 
if you never give them a chance? You probably 
thought the same thing about automobiles a few 
years ago, but a glance down the street on any 
busy day will show how far off you were on that 
guess. 

We have hardly the right to judge our neigh- 
bors without giving them a chance to make good. 
Let’s try the other tack. Let’s take it for granted 
that there are several families in our town who 
are able to put in the lines mentioned. Let’s give 
them credit for wanting to be up-to-date, efficient 
and economical in the truest sense. Let’s also 
credit them with good business judgment and open 
minds. Finally, let’s make up our minds that we 
are as capable of selling high-grade goods as are 
the men in Milwaukee or Gary, and that we will 
make good on our assertion. 

There are at least two shining examples in the 
field for you to follow, and your opportunity is 
as big as you yourself make it. Try it out and 
let us hear the results. There is always a place 
in HARDWARE AGE for good pictures of displays 
and helpful suggestions from the man who has 
made good. 





The new address of Geo. W. LeCompte Co., formerly 
of 33 Warren Street, New York City, is 430 Mulberry 


Street, Newark, N. J. 


Reading matter continues on page 98 
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Stanley Heavy 
Cremone Bolt 


No. 1052 














Stanley Latch Set 
No. 1264 J. No. 1056 


YOUR 


Garage Door 
Hardware 


can add to or mar the attractive appear- 
ance, the convenience and the safety of 
your garage. 


You can show your customers Stanley 
Garage Hardware — Stanley Bolts, 
Latches, Pulls, Butts, Hinges and Stanley 
Garage Door Holder No. 1774, and you 
can tell them truthfully that these prod- 


ucts are all that they need and are just 
what they need to get a maximum of 
utility and good service. 


Today write for valuable booklet, ‘‘Selling More Stanley 
Garage Hardware.”’ It will be sent free on request. 


CONN., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of 
all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest 
Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen Window and 
Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Roiled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 


Stanley Foot Bolt 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Smooth-on Household Iron 
Cement 


The Smooth-On Manufacturing 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. has a 
special household size of Smooth-On 
Iron Cement No. 1 for stopping leaks 
in boilers, furnaces, stoves, radiators, 
iron pipes, tanks, water jackets, etc. 
This is also recommended by the com- 
pany for repairing gas fixtures, stove 
pipes, knife handles, cement floors, 
pots, pails, sinks, boilers, kettles, cans, 
ovens, lids and any of the similar ar- 
ticles which so commonly require 
mending around the house or shop. 

This cement is now packed in 6 oz. 
cans and is a chemically prepared iron 
compound, in powder form, which is 
used by mixing water to the consist- 
ency of a stiff putty. 

It metalizes quite rapidly without 
heat and the property which makes it 
particularly valuable is the fact that 
it expands as it metalizes. Owing to 
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Smooth-On Cement in 


this qualification it forms a strong 
bond with the metal to which it is ap- 
plied and completely seals leaks. It 
also expands and contracts in the same 
ratio as iron. Also a repair made 
with Smooth-On Iron Cement is not 
affected by heat or cold. 


Ready-Lite Portable Gasoline 
Lamp 

The American Gas Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Albert Lea, Minn., and 37 
Warren Street, New York, has placed 
on the market the Ready-Lite port- 
able lamp No. 1200 for burning gaso- 
line. Some of the principal points of 
this lamp are that it is always ready 
to light, requires no torch or alcohol; 
simply applying the flame of a match 
to the generator coil and opening the 
valve. 

It is explained that the only time 
earbon and other impurities lodge in 
the gas orifice of any lamp is while 
the lamp is burning. Unless there is 
some method of quickly removing the 
obstruction the lamp must be taken 
apart for cleaning or the generator 
replaced with a new one. 





Ready-Lite Portable Gasoline Lamp, 
No. 1200 


The Ready-Lite is provided with a 
handy instantaneous cleaner by means 
of which impurities lodging in the gas 
orifice may instantly be removed while 
the lamp is lighted without interfer- 
ing with the illumination. It cleans 
from the outside so that the obstruc- 
tion is broken lose and blown outward 
by the pressure of gas. Thus without 
bother or delay a simple twist of the 
wrist is all that is necessary. 





The usual method of removing carbon 
accumulations 


The Ready-Lite is made of brass 
and finished in polished nickel with 
solid hardwood ebonized standard. 
The shade is ribbed and 10 in. in diam- 
eter. A universal spring holder holds 
the shade securely and fits standard 
shades used on gasoline portables. The 
base or front is 8% in. in diameter 
with a capacity of nearly 2 qts. The 
lamp burns on one filling from 16 to 
18 hr. Two mantles are used giving 





Showing how carbon is removed occasion- 
ally as it accumulates while the light is 
burning, and without danger 


approximately 400 ep. light. The lamp 
is 19% in. high, with a_ shipping 
weight of 8 lb. Each lamp is packed 
in a strong corrugated board box com- 
plete with pump, wrench, mantles and 
instructions for operation. 


Standard Chair Seat 


The Standard Chair Seat manufac- 
tured by the United Chair Seat & 
Novelty Company, 51 East Tenth 
Street, New York is made of fiber and 
guaranteed by the company not to 
break through in use, the illustration 
reproducing one of several embossed 
designs. The seat is made in several 
of the popular shapes and colors and 





Standard fibre embossed Chair Seat 


a variety of sizes, covered by illus- 
trated descriptive matter furnished by 
the company. A feature pertaining to 
this output is the method of packing 
in units of 12 each, which is advan- 
tageous to the wholesale trade in exe- 
cuting orders as it enables jobbers to 
fill the smaller requisitions without 
repacking, at the same time assisting 
in keeping the stock fresh and in mer- 
chantable order. 


Manufacturing Notes 


. Smith & Hemenway Company, 
Inc., 114-130 Coit Street, Irving- 
ton, N. J., has just added 20,000 sq. 
ft. of flooor space to their factory 
for increasing the production of cer- 
tain lines of goods they have been 
making. The president of the com- 
pany says they are giving the major 
portion of their production to the gov- 
ernment for its requirements, and 
have arranged to increase producing 
facilities so as to take on more work. 
One of the lines recently improved 
is their Tungsten Hack Saw Blade, 
No. 1239, made of high-speed steel, 
with milled teeth. Their production 
of hack saw blades is said to be about 
double what it ever has been. Up 
to the present, they say they have 
been able to give the government such 
goods in their line as have been or- 
dered, but they are still in a position 
to give commercial orders attention. 


Reading matter continues on page 100 
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Every Vise Has Its Nut— “* 





and that nut determines the 


quality of the vise—as to - 
both durability and utility. | iene ee — ~ A777 

A weak vise nut will wear De ai! enh en . 
out and a complicated vise 


nut will cause trouble. 


Richards-Wilcox 
Woodworking Vises 


are built around a cam-operating vise nut composed of only two pieces which 





form a working combination simple and powerful. The jaw is instantly 
adjustable to any width; the screw action continuous. The vise nut has no 
springs nor small parts to get out of order or wear out. 


Made in three styles and sizes for all ordinary requirements. 


Write for illustrated pam- 
phlet, ‘Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises and . 
Manual Training 
Benches.” Sent without 


obligation. 





PATENTED 


ichardsWilco 


Manufacturing (0 








SAN FRANCISCO Aurora, ILuinors, USA. MINNEAPOLIS 
packers Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London Ont. STLOUIS 


“Ahanége:e for any door that slides” 
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Double V Door Track and 
Hanger 


The J. E. Porter Company, Ottawa, 
Ill., is marketing the Double V Door 
Track and Hanger, patent applied for. 
This equipment is offered as a high- 
grade door furnishing, made of 14- 
gage special steel, obtainable in 6, 8 
and 10-ft. lengths. The ingenious 
Double V-shaped thread gives a maxi- 
mum of strength, the least contact or 
friction with the hanger wheel, is self- 
cleansing, and maintains the hanger 
in alignment constantly. The track is 
described as bird and storm proof, 
with ends closed by the brackets. The 














L 





“Double V” Door Track and hanger 


material is formed on a huge press, 
which insures uniformity and inter- 
changeability. The weight of the 
track per foot is 2.2 lb., painted a 
durable black. 

The center and end brackets are 
identical, except that the latter have 
an additional end section which fits 
into the bracket and is held rigidly in 
place. Two end brackets and one cen- 
ter bracket, with lag screws and a 


special wrench, are regularly packed 
with each pair of hangers; additional 
center brackets and lag screws are an 
extra item, the number required de- 
pending on the installation. Every 
bracket is a unit, as the two parts are 
locked together in a special swaging 
operation, which is further strength- 
ened by the lag screws when in posi- 
tion. 

The double V Hanger is made with 
double tandem trucks, and the axle 
turns on roller bearings. The supe- 
rior mechanical features are evident 
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Sectional view 


in the trussed frame of the hanger, 
the pin joint giving flexibility, a mini- 
mum friction due to the roller bear- 
ings and flush construction of the door 
strap. The back of the strap, next to 
the building, has no bolt heads pro- 
jecting to interfere with the free roll- 
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ing of the door. This permits of a 
close fit, which is a valuable charac- 
teristic in cold or stormy weather. 

The wheels are so shaped as to con- 
form somewhat with the V tread of 
the track, which prevents binding or 
sticking. 

The Double V Hangers are put up, 
one pair complete, in an attractive 
carton or 6 pairs in a heavy shipping 
case. The weight per carton or pair is 
8 lb. The hangers are painted black, 
with the exception of the door strap, 
which is a bright red. 


Adjustable Specialties 


The Adjustable Sales Corporation, 
1040 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
manufactures adjustable specialties, 
among which of special interest to the 
hardware trade are its high-grade ex- 
press wagons, coaster cars, and other 
child’s vehicles, which are marketed 
almost exclusively through the’ hard- 
ware trade. It is not easy to find a 
department or general store carrying 
a full line of high-grade wheel goods. 

As is true of many other lines, the 
public has been educated to seek sub- 
stantial cars of the hardware dealer, 
consequently care is taken to keep all 
of these wheel goods up to a high 
standard of reliability. 

While the hardware dealer has a 
line of different sizes and prices in 
express cars, coaster cars, etc., there 
is a special opportunity offered in this 
line as to construction, finish, design 
and mechanical features covered by 
the “Uajustit,” Four in One Car. 
The Four in One Car is of fine grade, 
and ‘fits well with other well-made 
wheeled goods that hardware dealers 
carry. These cars are especially de- 
signed for use by the kiddies. 


Military Kits Featured in Patriotic Window Display 
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This is a novel and striking display by P. Leary, 23 Bennett Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 4 ef 
The cards in the ‘upper center announces “Military Kits. 


of the flags is particularly well done. j 
f foe t t Patriotic societies sometimes complain when the colors 


Aressers had best be careful in the use of flags, however. 





are used in advertising displays 
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The graceful draping 
Window 
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Adjustable Guards 
This patented feature makes it by far the most desirable pul- A- P D anvil il e H ar d ware 
ley on the market. Prevents clothes being drawn into contact Serves With a Non-Breakable 
with pulleys; adjusts itself to any angle as the line sags under 
heavy load and holds the line firmly in center of wheel. Malleable lron-Clad-Guarantee 
Suspending Link f 
Made of heavy steel wire and cannot pull - ‘ 
out. Always pulls in straight line, taking DOOR HANGERS . 
strain from the ‘axle, and prevents vo Po7 
the yoke from binding on the rim SPRING HINGES ~ te. 
of wheel under heavy load. ni 
Steel Yoke OVERHEAD apne, 
Formed to give the greatest pos- CARRIERS “ie 
sible strength and works so closely ~/, tae 
that the — line cannot leave Ba. FIRE DOOR SH 
the wheel. ire rr f cord " ‘ 
line canbewsed HARDWARE ee | 
A Child Can Operate It ROLLING a pee 
Adults find it difficult to operate > . — id 
SMALL pulleysiwhen a rope or STORE LADDERS 
cord is used and impossible with a + 
wire line. Co HARDWARE 
Wheel is Five Inches in a SPECIALTIES 
iameter 
Has much greater drawing power ith. 
and runs much easier than smaller Allith Prouty Company 
pulleys, keeps the lines apart and _ DANVILLE ILLINOIS 
prevents tangling between Chicago Boston Los Angeles 
the pulleys. New York Philadelphia San Francesco 
Q nates 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—E. M. Starling’s interest in the Gill- 
Starling Hardware Company has been bought by Owen M. 
Graham, who becomes vice-president and secretary. The firm 
name has been changed to the Gill-Graham Hardware Com- 
pany. 

DeWirTr, ARK.—The H. B. Dudley Hardware Company 
has commenced the erection of a new two-story building, to 
cost in the neighborhood of $16,000. Among the lines han- 
dled will be: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. Cata- 
logs requested on hardware and furniture. 

Fr. CoLtuins, Cou.—cC. J. Sperr has disposed of his hard- 
ware stock. 

PUEBLO, CoL.—W. J. Brinkley has purchased the interests 
of Messrs. Smith and Kelly in the Curd Hardware and 
Implement Company, and the firm name will be changed to 
the Brinkley-Curd Hardware and Implement Company. The 
concern will continue business at 215-217-219 West Third 
Street, where a complete line of hardware and implements 
will be carried. Catalogs requested covering dairy sup- 
plies. 

CAMDEN, IND.—C. E. Baker has moved his stock into the 
Masonic Temple Building. The new location gives him a 
larger floor space and much better accommodations for the 
display and arrangement of his stock. Catalogs requested on 
kitchen cabinets, hardware, stoves, etc. 

BARNES City, lowa.—Robert Byers, purchaser of the hard- 
ware stock of W. L. Skinner, requests catalogs, 

BRIGHTON, IOWA The Hoch Hardware Store, the new 
owner of the H. F. White stock, requests catalogs on the 
following items: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oiis, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

CALLENDER, lowa.—E. E. Hanson & Co. has succeeded to 
the business of J. D. Brunson, and requests catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

Str. Lucas, Iowa.—Kruse & Kuennen, who have recently 
purchased the stock of Greteman & Kruse, request catalogs 
on the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines, 

VALERIA, lowA.—The Radley hardware stock has been sold. 
The Peter De Reus Hardware Company is the purchaser. 

ALTOONA, KAN.—C. J. Hayes has rented a building on Main 
Street, which will house a stock of hardware and miscellane- 
ous lines. Catalogs requested on hardware and furniture. 

ATCHISON, Kan.—C. H. McDuff has sold his stock to the 
Raterman Hardware Company, 732 Commercial Street. Cat- 
alogs requested oy baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 














FREDONIA, KAN.—Cantrall & Wolever have bought the en- 
tire stock of the Singleton Supply Company. 

WELLS, KANn.—J. E. Chambers requests catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories and sporting goods. 

LANSING, Micu.—The hardware stock of the late Henry 
T. Jubb Howell, has been taken over by the VanDervoort 
Hardware Company. 

HENDRICKS, MINN.—Fijeseth & Digie have sold their hard- 
ware stock to the Johnson & Dorn Hardware Company. 

LOUISBURG, MINN.—The H. O. Stromsel stock has been 
bought by Stromswold & Stensrud. 

MaBeL, M1nn.—Knute Olson has purchased the hardware 


business of Moll & Leissering. The new owner requests cat- 
alogs on the following lines: Automobile accessories, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, electrical household specialties; fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop 
and washing machines. 

VICKSBURG, Miss.—The O’Neill-McNamara Hardware Com- 
pany has succeeded to the business of the Louis Hoffman 
Hardware Company. The firm was established in 1857. 

HARRISONVILLE, Mo.—Totten & Deacon now own the C. R. 
Fleming stock, and request catalogs on baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware. chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin 
shop, toys, games and washing machines. 

Lowry Ciry, Mo.—N. J. Nesbit is successor to Nesbit & 
Lightfoot. <A line of Studebaker automobiles has been added 
to his regular stock. 

PICKERING, Mo.—Roland Wray, formerly of the firm of 
Wray Bros., s purchased an interest in the Sayler Hard- 
ware Company. The firm name will hereafter be known as 
the Wray Hardware Company. The Sayler Hardware Com- 
pany of Hopkins owns the controlling interest in the concern, 
but the management will be under the supervision of Mr. 
Wray. 

BozEMAN, Mont.—E. J. Owenhouse of the Owenhouse 
Hardware Company has severed his connection with the com- 
pany. His stock has been bought by E. H. Fisher, F. W 
Benepe and F. A. Waldorf. 

ELwoop, Nes.—Usher & Chambers have dissolved partner- 
ship. F. E, Usher will continue the business under his own 
name. 

McCoo, JUNCTION, NrEB.—Lincoln & Ware have been suc- 
ceeded by E. E. Lincoln. 

LANGDON, N. D.—M. O. Strom & Co. have sold out to the 
Home Implement Company. 

Norma, N. D.—L. R. Hannah has taken over the stock of 
Ivor Moos. 

WESTHOPE, N. D.—The Westhope Farmers Implement Com- 
pany is purchaser of the Stephens Company. 

BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO.—J. K. Milligan has purchased the 
Milligan & Orr stock, and requests catalogs on automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, dog collars, fishing 
tackle and general sporting goods. 

BLUE JACKET, OKLA.—The Blue Jacket Supply Company 
has commenced business here, dealing in the following, on 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electri- 
cal household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

BRAMAN, OKLA.—H. W. Hutton is successor to the H. W. 
Hutton Hardware Company. 

HOo.uuis, OKLA.—L. A. Pearson has disposed of his interest 
in the Spooner Hardware Company to J. E. Walker. The 
firm name will remain unchanged. 

INOLA, OKLA.—C,. C. Clark has sold his hardware store to 
W. H. North, who requests catalogs on shelf hardware. 

LONE WOLF, OKLA.—Y. Onstott has recently opened a store 
here. He will handle a line of automobile accessories, fishing 
tackle, cutlery, paints, oils, varnishes, glass, etc. Catalogs 
requested on a general line of hardware. 

MADILL, OKLA.—G. W. Hall, who has taken over the stock 
of P. W. Roberts, requests catalogs on the following items: 
Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, furniture department. hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines 
and shelf hardware, 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The Reliance Implement Com- 
pany has been organized with a capital stock of $5,000 by 
W. W. Hollingsworth, E. L. Howard and N. H. Wright. The 
concern is located at 531 West Main Street. 

DIXONVILLE, Pa.—Luther Bence has purchased the interest 
of Robert Sickenberger, who retires from the firm of the 
Dixon Hardware Company. The firm name will remain un- 
changed. Its business is both wholesale and retail. 

UNIONTOWN, Pa.—The Craft Hardware Company store at 
101-103 West Main Street, which was damaged by fire, has 
been remodeled and repainted. - 

CARTHAGE, S. D.—A. W. Paulson has succeeded Paulson & 
wma A stock of automobiles has been added to his regular 
ine. 


IRoquors, S. D.—The Clarke Hardware Company has sold 
out to E. W. Bottomley. 
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